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PREFACE. 


Believing that the great flood of 1903 deserves a place in the history of this 
country, the writer herein attempts to give graphie details of the catastrophe. 

This volume is written from the viewpoint of an eye witness. It is a peu 
pieture drawn as faithfully as possible hy a man who stood at the water’s edge 
and saw enacted some of the most wierdly tragie scenes this country has ever 
known. 

The reader who did not see this flood in all its fury, no matter how great 
may be his power of iinagination, can at best have only a faint conception of 
the awful scene as it really existed. 

Upon the minds of those who looked upon in awestricken wonderment an 
indelible impression was made. 

The writer was a spectator through it all, therefore he knows whereof he 
writes, and the tale needs no coloring. The bare, plain truth is more awful 
and more far-reaelfing in its various phases than ean ever be portrayed br. 
any word painter. 

So it is the aim of ihe writer to present facts and facts only, realizing: 
that for historical purposes the greatest accuracy is necessary. 

The flood of 1903 in Kansas City and surrounding country, ineluding 
Topeka and other thriving cities in Kansas, resulted in appalling loss of life 
and wrought incalculable damage 1o property. In the latter, especially, it 
overreached the Johnstown and Galveston horrors, although in loss of life 
the Johnstown and Galveston catastrophes were worse. 

This history is written while the furious waves still lash the river bluffs, 
and it will be wecks, aye, even months, before the total death list ean be 
reckoned with any semblanee of aecuracy. 

Fancy two mad rivers rushing down upon a populous eity of 250,000 souls, 
ineluding suburbs. Faney water twelve feet deep raging Jike an express 
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tral: through the Union depot and out over the surrounding territory. Fancy 
the water running into seeond story windows of wholesale houses in the West 
hettoms. Faney big bridges being torn from their moorings and tossed on the 
crest wave in a made race down stream. Fancy house tops floating along like 
so much driftwood. Paney the heads, the arnis, the feet of stricken flood 
vietis hobbling up and ont of the water now aud then, sometimes a score or 
wore in sight simultaneously from a given point of view. Fauey a city 
without street car service, without water, without light (except tallow candles), 
and without other modern conveniences. Faney a seore of fires buruing at 
onee. Fancy the anomaly of these fires raging in the midst of an angry sea of 
water. Faney fire and water, one the antidote of the other, co-operating, hand 
in hand, as it were, to wreak a common havoe. Faney these fires igniting by 
Spontaneous conibustion, and even though in the midst of water, free from the 
work of the fire fighters. 

Faney all of this, and magnifving it through the lens of an active imag- 
nation, and even then you have at best only a dimly etched mind pieture of the 
great Sood of 1903. 

Respeaking fuir consideration for this little volume, it is herewith respect- 
Tully submitted. 


Thr AUTHOR. 


SKETCH OF KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo., seeond largest railroad center in the world. Population, 
1900, 163,752. Loeated at the confluence of the Missouri and Kaw rivers, on 
the boundary line between Kansas and Missouri, 235 miles west by north of 
St. Louis. It was laid out in 1830. The site is rolling and broken near the 
river, bnt is otherwise comparatively level. A high bluff divides the upper 
part of the city from the west lowlands or bottoms, where the railroad stations, 
with few exceptions, are situated. Twenty-one systems and thirty-nine lines 
of railroads concentrate here. The eity proper is regularly laid out, with 
wide streets, well lighted by gas and electricity; has efficient water, sewerage, 
fire and police service; is divided into fourteen wards; has 200 miles of street 
walway; sixteen public parks in and near the city; had two large bridges across 
the Missouri river and fifteen across {he Kaw; has a magnificent new Federal 
building, United States bonded warehouse, city hall, court house, manual 
training school, publie lihrary, Progress elub, Elks’ elub, Kansas City elub, 
Board of Trade and Convention hall, with a seating capacity of 15,000. There 
are 175 chnrehes, with property values approximating $6,000,000. According to 
numbers there are Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Roman Catholie, 
Christian, Congregational and Tmtheran each have 8; the Evangelical and 
Hebrew each have 5; Unitarian and Reformed Episcopal 1 each and 23 miscel- 
Janeous. There are 70 schools,- including public, high, convent and parochial, 
with an enrollment of about 33,000 pupils. About 30,000 attend the public, 
the balance the parochial schools. ‘The city has nine medieal colleges,a college 
of pharmacy, 2 dental colleges, 5 commercial eolleges,, a school of oratory, 6 


theaters, 6 libraries. 
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The Missouri Pacifie Bridge Across the Kaw. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Topeka is the capital of the State of Kansas and in Shawnee county ; situ- 
ated on both sides of the Kaw river, sixty-seven iniles west of Kansas City, on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the 
Missonri Pacific and the Union Pacific railways; its elevation ts about 890 feet 
above the sea level. The city is built on three ridges at right angles to the 
river, securing excellent drainage. Over 120 miles of streets, 26 of which arg 
paved. The pavement averages 30 feet in width, with 20-foot a parkway on 
each side, between the paying and sidewalk for trees. The streets are lighted 
with 185 2,000 candle power are lights; has 30 miles of street railway and +4 
electric light and power plants for commercial uses. Its principal buildings 
include a state insane asylum, state reform school for boys, state capitol, county 
court house, United States government building, city buildings, three large 
hospitals, orphans’ home, Home for Friendless Women and several costly bnsi- 
ness blocks and the Santa Fe shops and offices. There are 66 churches, 
divided denominationally as follows, according to numbers; Methodist Epis- 
copal, Baptist, Lutheran, Christian, Congregational, Protestant Episcopal, Ro- 
man Catholic and ten other denonfinations have one church each. The city has 
an excellent system of public schools, with an enrollment of about 12,000 
pupils. The Washburn Congregational Collegé was chartered in 1865, co-edu-- 
cational, on a tract of 160 acres and costing $175,000. The college of the Sisters 
of Bethany, opened 1861 and chartered 1870, oecupies four squares in the 
center of the city; cost, $175,000. 














Sand Barges and Metropolitan Power House, Kansas City, Kansas. 


THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


The Missouri river, whieh rises in Montana and flows into the Mississippi 
at St. Charles, Mo., is the seeond largest river in the United States 


and is perhaps 
the inost ervatie of all. 


It was once a great highway of eorineree and steamboats plied from its 
mouth as far north and west xs Fort Benton, Mont. But the railroads killed 
the steamboat industry, and hesides, the Missouri’s erratie eurrent changed its 
base so often that it puzzled the pilots aluost beyond the limit of endurance. 

Many thousands of dollars appropriated by the government have leen 
expended for the impravement of the Missouri, but of late years the task of 
selting it im good order has practically beeu abandoned as a hopeless one. 

There is the annual June freshet whieh muist be reckoned with, and al- 


though muaeh damage has been done from year to year, the present fiool 
eclipses thei all. 


The Missouri makes an abrupt bend just north of Kansas City, turning 
in an eastwardly eourse across the State of Missouri. This turn from the 
northerly course forms a sort of poeket, in whieh before the flood swept it away 
was situated the village of Harlem, Clay County, Mo, 


THE KAW RIVER. 


The Kansas (or Kaw) river in Kansas, is formed by the nuion of the Smoky 
Will and) = Republican rivers. — Its principal affluents are the Big 
Bine, and the Grasshopper rivers from the north and the W akerusa from the 
south. It has also many smaller tributaries. Steaimboats have traversed its 
whole course at high water, but its navigation is not of practical value. It 
empties into the Missouri river at the Missouri state line, at Kansas City, Kas. 
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Union Avenue Looking East. 


KANSAS CITY AWAKENS TO TITE SITUATION. 


On the morning of Sunday, May 31, 1903, Kansas City awoke to a startling 
realization of the most disastrous catastrophe ever reeorded in the history of 
the town. 

There have been calamities of other kinds such as evelones and fires, and 
the annual spring freshets, which many times assumed alarming proportions, 
yet never but once before has there been a flood that could even be compared 
with the present one. That was in 1844, when Kansas City was a mere village. 
At that time the Missouri and the Kaw riyers swelled a fraction higher than 
the present maximum score. 

The havoe in 1844 was comparatively inconsequential, however, because 
at that time the hand of man had not builded properties upon the banks of 
the treacherous streams aud the population was so sparse that it was an easy 
matter for everybody to flee to the hills and thereby eseape drowning. Again, 
in 1881, there was another flood which caused great damage, yet it was a mere 
rivulet in eomparison with the flood of 1903. 

To use a striking phrase coined by a newspaper man who witnessed the 
flood of 1908 in all its terrible might, Kansas City had its right arm eut off at 
the elbow. The fate which met this city was simply the destiny of other towns 
and cities along the mad rivers instrtimental in the eatastrophe. 

Kansas was the cause of it all. That state, invariably the synonym of peace 
and prosperity, suffered as it never suffered in all its history since the shackles 
of war bound its lusty sinews in cords of steel. All its rivers, impelled to riot 
and varnage by rains, copious as Kansas rains seldom are, united their awesome 
furies. Tributary after tributary of the peaceful Kaw poured their volumes 
.f swirling, muddy waters into its quiet currents, until lashed to fury it left its 


banks, swollen and broadened as it had not heen for half a century, and poure:t 
out a cornucopia of woe and desolation on the populous cities and rich farms 


which lined its banks. 
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In conjunetion with the Kaw river, the Missouri, ever a turbulent stream, 
united its forees with its Kansas prototype and accomplished on one side of this 
rich city the destruction the Kaw eaused on the other. With the Kaw, how- 
-veér, SO far as this city was affected, the main story lies, for its waters covered 
a territory whieh none but extreme alarmists had ever imagined woull fall a 
vietim io damage by flood. 

The scene presented to those standing ou the Bluffs overlooking the West 
bottoms on that memorable and never--to-he-forgotten Sunday was wierdly 
dramatic. As far as the eve eould reach to the west lay a broad expanse of 
water, dotted thiekly with huge buildings looking ridieulously squatty and flat 
owing to the fact that up to the middle of their seeond stories the water boiled 
noisily along in unconfined fury. 


TIuge locomotives, with their fires still unquenehed, roiled out lazy clonds 
of smoke from their stacks as they stood in idleness in their roundhouses. On 
side traeks, 100, the locomotives stood, with the rushing water over their driving 
wheels, the engineers and firemen in their exbs. Long strings of box cars and 
flat cars, loaded with farm machinery and the wealth of agrieultural produce, 
lay inert with water streaming to the doors. Big wholesole honses— paints, 
oils, boots and shoes, farm implements, groceries, in fact, almost every line of 
Thereantile life heing represented —stood like yast sentinels looking calmly dowu 
upon the new element that threatened destruction. 

The Kaw had risen five feet during Saturday night, so rapidly, indeed, 
that eable ears were deserted in the street. The myriad night watehmen, 
switehnien, packing house employes and those engaged in numberless oceupa- 
tions, were caught unawares and ent off by ineredulity from immediate escape, 
remained at their posts, only to furnish material for as dramatie a series of 
pictures as ever greeted a city’s tragedy, 

There were fully 10.000 people in the bottoms all told on Saturday night, 
and few of these left even when the water was lapping the doorsills of their 
humble homes. And sooty faces looked grim astonishinent at the fury of the 
unconfined elements, as enineers, firemen and switehmen determined to 
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‘stick it out’? rather than crogs the streaming lowland to places of safety, 
never dreaming for an instant that with the break of day they would stand 
face to face with death. 

All Sunday morning the water kept lipping iis eager way, rising steadily 
inch by inch and foot by foot, until the skeptics were eut off from safety 
altogether, without resorting to some dangerous expedient in reaching some 
have: of refuge. Then came to pass the scenes that kept the thousands lining 
the bluffs in a state of ferment dnring the day and far into the night. hrill- 
ing rescues of the hundreds isolated in the midst of the fast moving waters and 
still more daring attempts at rescue followed. From the tops of the box ears 
and out of the windows of passengers, those cut off by the flood waved hand- 
kerehiefs and hats to the people lining the new made bank of the Kaw. Back 
of these strings of cars heads and hands bobbed out of the windows.of immense 
buildings in mute appeal to some one to save then. 

Hor three miles to the river the water stretehed in unbroken detail. Every 
block had its quota of isolated anes. Friends and relatives lined the bank and 
implored any one and every ene to attempt the rescue of some loved one. 
Engineers caught in their eabs blew the whistles until the fast rising waters 
quenched the fires in the boilers of the locomotives. 

There were no boats to be had. The high water whieh had made them so 
necessary, in grim jest had tossed them high on its erest and speed merrily away 
with them. By dint of meh work a skiff or two were found and the work of 
rescue begun. 

By this time, however, fire had added a new terroy to that of water. Cars 
of unslacked lime lying in the patch of the high water ignited: by spontaneous 
combustion and soon fieree tongues of flame licked up everything in their 
way. There were at one time a score of fires throwing lurid glares over the 
boiling eurrent. : 











Harlem from foot of Main Street. 


THE WATER ROSE RAPIDLY. 


The Kansas City World, in its issue of Sunday morning, May 31, had in 
bulletin form, black face type, on its front page : 

“‘The flood hus erossed to the east of the Kaw and now threatens the West 
bottoms,’? 

Perhaps the reported who wrote that bulletin little dreamed how soon and 
m what a ferrifie manner his prediction was to be fulfilled, for at the time he 
wrote it the West bottoms had searcely heen touched. 

At 9 o’elock Sunday morning the water had reached a point abont two 
blocks away from the Union depot in the West bottoms—‘‘west bottoms’? being 
a loeal name used to designate that portion of Kansus City, Mo., lying beneatn 
the brow of a rugged ehain of river. bluffs and the Kansas state line, a mile 
o1: so to the west. 

Spectators who at 9 o'clock saw the eneroaching waters remarked: 

‘If this flood keeps up it is liable to run over the platform at the Union 
depot slioetop deep.’’ 

And so it did run “‘shoetop’’ deep and then some, for the rise was so rapid 
that by a little after noon Sunday jhe water was racing through the Union 
depot in a mad torrent four feet deep and still later it irebbled its depth. 

The West bottoms are the home of Kansas City’s wholesale trade—at least 
u large part of it. Likewise many of the prineipal manufaeturing establish- 
ments, and all of these are more or less in juxtaposition to the Union depot, 
which for the purpose of elearly establishing location in the mind of the reader 
may be nientioned as a sort of a central point in the West bottoms flood area. 

While the West bottoms region is not regarded as a residence section, vet 
many thousands of the poorer class, as well as some in comparative affluence, 
lived there. Now the whole district, is practically in ruins, 


ser 








Union Avenue looking west from Elevated Structure. 


DANGER FROM FIRE. 


Throughout the day the smoke from the fires filled the sky and rolled 
in blaek and terrifying eclonds before the winds. Firemen tried in vain 
io quench a fire just south of the Twelfth street incline, whieh threatened the 
most damage, and worked in the iey water to their armpits. The water 
works were shut down and the firemen were forced to rely on their engines. 
These were down to the water’s edge, and the suction pipes thrown into the 
river. The firemen sueeeeded in holding the fire to the building burning, 
a fruit house, and only a few ears standing immediately next to it, in one of 
which, loaded with unslacked lime, the fire had its inception. The other fires 
in progress were also in box ears loaded with lime, far out from the river’s 
then eastern bank, and these were neeessarily allowed to burn themselves out. 

Meanwhile the work of reseue, whieh will be described in another chap- 
ter, went on. The shades of night closed down on a scene of such mingled 
horrors as few cities were ever forced to face in tinies of peace and pros- 


perity. 


THE DREARY NIGHT. 


As the sun sagged to the west the thousands who lined the banks turned 
homeward. Gentle women and children by the hundreds had’ been anong the 
multitude that made up the crowd of sightseers, and these, oppressed by the 
scenes of horror and desolation witnessed for hours, shudderingly passed 
along the dark and gloomy streets. The city lights were out, the street 
car lines were forced to shut down and drunken revelers filled the air with 
curses and shonts. 

During the day the militia had been ealled out and these supplemented 
the police foree, which was ridienlously inadequate in numbers to watch every 
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point of danger. ‘Tired out by their night’s work of Saturday, the patrol- 
ten who had been on duty while the water rose, were foreed into service all 
day Sunday and again Sunday night. The militia was a timely and sur- 
prisingly efficient aid. By twos the blue and the khahi-elad militia covered 
the beats of the policemen who were on duty at the river's brink. 

The town was in total darkneses. It was a time ripe for robbery and 
pilfering. Stringent orders were issued the militia to shoot to kil! even on 
suspieion of wrovg doing, and as the night wore on eveh stragvler was stopped 
and foreed to give an account of himself. 

A cold wind blew from the north, and with it eame a vain that endured 
all the night. Tour after hour it fell, as it had fallen every night for a week 
previously. Now in a penetrating dvizzle and again in_a fieree shower the 
watery bullets. propelled by the wind, shot amid tore to the pavement. 
Through all this the steady patrol of the militia was maintained and the gleam 
of lanterns or the rays of a candle from the uncurtained windows of anx- 
sons householders threw evanescent gleams off the shining sides of bayonets 
and rifle barrels. With the absence of water in the mains the danger of 
fire was added to that eminating from thieves. 

The peaceful householders who had been witnessing the mighty speeta- 
cle at the rivers for hours during the day, melancholy and oppressed by the 
horror so evident there, and the danger to be feared hy the actions of the 
jostling aud rude erowds which filled the streets in the early hours of dark- 
ness, threw loeks and bolts with sighs of relief and prayers were said that 
sad Sunday night in many homes to whieh such invocations were strange. 

But the night spun out its dreary length without a sign of the law break- 
ing and looting which was feared under the cover of darkness, and dawn broke 
on Monday morning on scenes of desolation and woe not further marked 
by deeds of lawlessness. 

Early in the morning the Board of Police Coinmissioners wisely ordered 
all the downtown saloons io close and later issued a mandate that no liquor 
be sold anywhere in the city. It ean be said with pride that the order result- 
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ed in perfect quiet and peace. Fewer arresis were made by the authorilies 
than under normal conditions. About a score of saloon-keepers were arrested 
for disobeying the orders of the police commissioners, and by Monday night 
the order was being obeyed better than any similar order ever issued by the 
LOmmissioners. 

But the hght of Monday disclosed a scene such as the horror of Sunday 
had but hinted at. The edge of appreciation of the full awe of the situation 
had been dulled by the previous day's spectacular destruction, but with morn- 
ing came the erushing realization that there were 10,000 people inarooned in 
the bottoms in danger of fire, of water and of starvation. Fire again broke out 
just off the bluffs, an oil tank belonging to the Burlington railroad and sit- 
uated not over 100 yards south of the Union cepot and upstream from the 
classic pile, having heeome ignited from flames caused by burning lime in 
box ears on a siding next to it. For an hour the lime ear burned and firemen, 
statioued on the Eighth street incline by orders of Chief Trickett, watched it 
burn, momentarily expecting to hear the noise of the oil tank exploding and 
throwing burning oil and ruin for rods around. 

Luckily the heat from the lime ear expanded the rivets in the tank and 
allowed the oil to seep out. This caught on fire and burned as it ran ont, 
‘hus averting danger which seemed imminent. Fire also started during the 
morning in a ear of lime north of the Bluff street bridge and burned some ears 
and a siwall storage house in the rear of the Halliwell Cement company’s 
plant. In all about twenty cars burned in the two fires, 

Meanwhile the river was a seene of the utmost confusion. Tinndreds of 
the men employed in the bottoms had seeured boats, as had firemen and busi- 
ness men. These covered the water, resening persons and ‘private papers, 
Thieves aud looters were among the throng and it became all but impossible 
to tell who had a right to enter the water with eraft, Stringent orders were 
issued not to allow anyone to pass the patrol that had been established along 
the biuff, It becoming evident during the day that thieving and looting still 
prevailed, Chief of Police John Hayes issued the following order: 
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June 1, 1903. 
To Commanding Officers: 

I want you to instruct vour officers that during the present flood if any 
one is found committing a burglary, highway robbery, setting fire to any- 
thing, or in any way committing a state offense ihat, if they are unable to 
arrest any other way, to shoot the guilty party on the spot. 

JOHN HAYES, Chief of Police. 

Three hundred Metropolitan street railway men were sworn in as special 
police during the day. The regular policemen were allowed to go home 
after having been on duty for from 24 to 48 hours each. A regular patrol 
was established, the police doing day duty and the militia doing night duty, 
though individual companies of the latter were also apportioned to help the 
police maintain a guard along the river fronts during the day. Citizens were 
given the right to carry arms and protect their property under any cireum- 
stances by any means they saw fit. 

Thus far this story has dealt exelusively with the rampage of the Kaw. 
The Missouri, into which thousands of small streams were pouring millions 
of gallons of water, swollen to the bursting point by the vast volume of fluid 
‘lowing into it, spread and deepened and added its quota of horrors to the awe- 
some total. 

It reached its high tide on Monday morning, June 1, at 6 a. m., at 35 
feet above the low water mark, within two feet of the highest mark the river 
had ever reached and then but once, in 1844. Soon the entire hottoms from 
the high hill on the Jackson county side to the broken range on the Clay county 
bank were a raging torrent, carrying on its swirling surfaee debris of all 
kinds. To this men and women elung frantically waving their hands and gar- 
ments to the crowds on shore. The water had eome with a rush, having 
raised four feet, five inches in twelve hours, and spread over acres of eround, 
Tn the East bottoms on this side were countless truck farms. operated bv 
Belgians. All the houses and huts oeeupied hy ‘the farmers sheltered big 
families and a large fatality list resulted from the inundation. 
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Ifarlem, # small place on the Clay county side which had but recently 
experienced an era of prosperity, was left but a memory. Water fifteen feet 
deep covered the one story houses, which had been the main buildings in the 
place. The oceupants were inured to annual flood by the river and usually 
live a migratory life. At the first note of danger these people hied themselves 
to the hills and little loss of life resulted there. 

A new element of danger and ineonveience faced ihe people of this 
city, however, in the Missouri river’s rise. Late Monday afternoon the water 
ineapaeitated the plant of the Kansas City, Missouri Gas company and the 
officials were forced to announce that the plant was inoperative. The blow 
was a bad one. Honseholders, uecustomed as they were to gas for lighting 
and cooking purposes, were forced to use stoves burning coal or wood. The 
seasou for these had passed and the lack of fuel was a factor of great trouble. 
But everybody, with good cheer, adapted themselves to the new conditions, 
and in homes where luxury and comfort had formerly reigned, confusion and 
chaos ruled. 

Monday oeeurred « disgraceful and about the only episode that marred 
the spirit of benevolence which marked the commendable spirit conditions were 
met with. Train service, as far as passenger traffic was concerned, had been 
all but abandoned on every road into the city. Freight traffic, for the time 
being, was impossible. A number of loeal grocers and butehers, incited by 
feelings of cupidity at onee asked preposterons prices for the goods in store, 
doubtless actuated by the thought that it would be a week or more before sup- 
plies could reach the city. The panic, in view of what many econeeived an 
inevilable food famine, spread and all over the eity, from the humble neigh- 
borhood greceries to the more pretentious stores up town, honsewives made 
xlrenuons efforts to ‘‘corner’’ a supply that would last a week. The prices 
charged for food stuffs by many of the more avaricious shop-keepers were 
shameful. War prices were the rule rather than the exception. Among the 
prices asked might be quoted, which are taken merely by way of illustrating 
the prices asked for other staples, A Twelfth street grocer asked $7 for a 
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Ham ordinarily selling for $2, while 75 cents a dozen was the price asked for 
eggs, which had been selling at retail for 15 cents. 

The actions of these people were strongly condemned by the local papers, 
whieh were a unit in denouncing the prices charged as pure extortion. Pack- 
ing house representatives published announcements that there had been no 
change in prices in wholesale meats, while flour and mill men hastened to add 
their statements that no inerease in prices prevailed as far as wholesale 
quantities of flour was concerned. The prompt action by the newspapers and 
wholesale dealers undoubtedly headed off a design that would have resulted 
in endless suffering and deprivation to thousands thrown out of work by the 
closing down of the vast industries, throngh laek of water or electricity, 
that had made this city a hive. 

The water in the Missouri and the Kaw rivers remained about stationary, 
{luetuations of an inch or so only being in evidence, and undoubtedly caused 
by debris creating new obstacles to the water, or the breaking up of some jam 
that lowered the mark on the government gauge on the Hannibal and St. 
Joe bridge. 


HOW TUE MISSOURI ROSE AND FELL. 


The high water mark was reached Monday night at 35 feet above the low 
water mark, Monday the Missouri gauge (government) read as follows: 


Tine. Feet. 
7 a.m ; CERES C CUORTER RIES ' ‘ 27.5 
12 hy. Caekaes et Like ote wR EM Swe 5. aks Ae ete ‘ 27.7 
O° De Th. odie a Geet lei tee tererpersnns eens , . 29.7 
4:30 p.m. ..... wren ered tet eee hee tear cee 30.7 
GIGS. ae seis be ahaececess i, CLR WR Dtc wee ee ee een aE: 30.7 


No readings were taken after that hour because of darkness, but the first 
measure taken Tuesday morning showed the river at its greatest depth, 35 
feet. 
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The reading was taken at 7 a. m., and the guage showed the same meas- 
urement during Tuesday. The first measnrement taken Wednesday morn- 
ing, however, showed that the river had fallen .6 during the night. The read- 
ings during Wednesday follow : 


Time. Feet. 
Noy ETS eG aE cso ee bic uae & HE : TT cavensecen She 
OAM 6 Ces Beeew ee os eR SO ty Pee eae Gs festa), JOU 
1p. m. Het ss RRR gE peed dewe CONS See 34.1 
2 p.m. Acer hiwas) meee, ow Peete eee SObeeeenoe Oba wree 34 
11 a.m cin SRO SRE FES SERRE se § eee eeeEENER GES 34.2 
3 p.m . , ses PRA ACL. & OM ida dcarteneecce . 33.9 
GPa Wy ceceeesa me oe IOs axed Gee tetwes ps8 SobeRe Se bier eke 34.8 


The water receded rapidly during Wednesday night and during Thurs- 
day. The first reading Thursday morning showed 32.9 feet as the muirk, 
wile at 11 a.m. this had gone down to 32.6 feet. 


MOVEMENT OF THE KAW. 


The government had no established means by which the flood tide of the 
Kansas, or Kaw river, as it is more commonly known, was measured, and the 
amount of water flowing into the main deor of the Union depot whieh leaci 
to the tracks was taken as a gauge. The measureinent was entirely reliable 
and was usecl as long as the water remained in the West. bottoms. 

Monday morning the water was at its highest and was flowing inte the 
depot 6 feet, 434 inches deep. The platforms at the depot are from two to 
six feet higher than other points in the immediate vieinity. The water. ow 
Union avenue was about 10 feet in depth, while it was at least 15 feet deep at 
other points in the bottoms. 

Tuesday morning the measure showed but 5 feet, 284 inches, while on‘ 
Wednesday morning the water had decreased to 3 feet, 314 inches. Thurs- 
day the Kaw reeecded ammeh more rapidly, as the following readings of the ex- 
temporated gange in the depot will show: 
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Gi Ay LE en cmiermamre epee dna, amare ei WA eee wy Atlee 2 feet, 244 inches 
CREM, Be enen cate: am Y aeag idly 2 2 feet 

TO! De. Me csmeseaezecemey a pare sauce i Ne Ob ee 1 foot, 104 inches 
12 a, ea dncnecgs a yee meen ee -su eases, I foot, 74 inches 
2h Th! cee ¢ ate wees Ee eS SNe Gow 1 foot, 54 inches 
oy BT: eects sore nS bye enenae ae ee ee ee 1 foot, 34 inches 
UP ie. Sestneeees & feeaiona one recwaseuee. 1 foot, 2 inches 
8.0: ih» aescman een Teh Ge Hl Hep Sere ewe Ree 1 foot 

LO Ap). MGS: w aus Gesele « 4 SREP eES &1bdehe Fal a eder ane ale 9 inches 
12 Dilwewawee wes + GEereusateics ee a ee ae qeeK ES 64 inches 


The first measurement taken on Friday morning showed that but 54 
inches of water was flowing over the depot sill. The measurement was made 
at 1a. in., and by daylight the water had ceased to move, laying in stagnant 
and noisome pools among the miscellaneous assortment of debris which 
strewed the yards. As foot after foot of dismantled track showed above the 
ievel of the water, workmen were hard at-it restoring as far as possible the 
entrances to the depot to their normal condition. 


DIFFICULTIES AT TIE DEPOT. 


All day Sunday the work proceeded with great diligence in the vicinity 
of the depot. Meanwhile the railroads represented in the bottoms had put 
thousands of laborers to work clearing their right-of-ways, and at 6 o’elock the 
first whistle which had broken the monotonous and unceasing gurgle of swirl 
ing waters during the week of high water preceded the entrance of the first. 
passenger train into the Union station. 

The train was No. 102 over the ’Frisco from Joplin, carrying twenty- 
five passengers, eight pieces of haggage and a few express packages. A switch 
engine preceded the train in order to test the tracks. The passengers had to 
walk up the Ninth street incline. 
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The Missouri, Kansas & Texas train No. 112 from Fort Worth, Tex., was 
due at 5:40 o’elock Saturday night, but was held up at Rosedale by the 
“‘Katy’’ offieials and the twenly passengers put on the ’Friseo train which 
was to back into the Union depot preparatory to leaving at 11:30 for Okla- 
homa. Ten people went out on this, ihe first irain out. 

’Friseo train No. 103 left at 11:30 Saturday night for St. Louis and No. 
219 at 2:10 Sunday morning for Oklahoma. 

The big gang of men worked hard renovating the depot and putting the 
platforms in shape. The platform and tracks were not damaged as mueh as 
first thought. The mud was disposed of by placing it under the platform 
to fill the places washed away and to this respect the flood furnished compen- 
sation for ihe damage it did. 

In the ‘‘gooseneck’’ the washed out tracks were repaired by dumping ear- 
loads of rock under them. Heavy supports were placed under the west end 
of the north side of the Bluff street bridge to make the passage of trains 
safe. 


WAITING ROOMS CLEANED OUT: 


Saturday night the waiting rooms and the haggage room of the depot had 
been serubbed to comparative cleanliness. In the tieket offices practically 
everything was ruined. The force of tieket sellers worked on the unpleas- 
ant job of counting all the mud-covered and water-soaked tiekets and it was 
several days before this task was completed. 

The news stand lost almost their entire stocks. ‘Van Noy Tyros.’ loss in 
the cepot alone was about $3,500. The Pullman company had ten baggage 
truek loads of sleeping ear linen on the platform drying out preparatory to 
sending it to the laundry. Much of it was entirely ruined. The Pulhnan 
company lost heavily on ears which were partially submerged in the flood. 

In front of the depot, in Union avenue, the mud was from three inches 
io a Toot deep. When the flood came there was a great deal of fresh meat 
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on the depot platform awaiting shipment and this was all washed out into 
Union avenue. In the hot sun Saturday it decomposed rapidly and the stench 
from it was terrible. A garbage wagon was secured and the offensive stuff 
removed. Lime was also plentifully distributed. In the safe in the ticket 
office nearly $19.000 was kept during the flood. When the safe was opened 
it was found that mud had entered and even the bills inside the money bags 
avere inuddy. 

Saturday night the station was lighted by Pintseh gas lamps and about 
the usual number of yard and baggage men were on duty. 

And so the week ended so far as the depot situation was eoneerned, for 
with these signs of resumption of passenger traffie the revival of business 
was tuken up rapidly and railroad after railroad took wp their normal time 


tables and things heeame onee move as they were before the flood. 
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From [neline looking west with Armour’s in the baekground. 


THE KANSAS CITY SPIRIT. 


LOW THE REFUGEES AND HOMELESS WERE CARED FOR THROUGH PURELY LOCAt: 


FUNDS. 


To President J. F. Richards, of the Commercial elub, and Secretary E. 
M. Clendening, who had served for years in f&at position, the honor of orig- 
inating the general plan of earine for the suffering and homeless which fol- 
lowed throughout the week, helongs. At a meeting held in the rooms of the 
Cominereial club Saturday night while the waters were rising and threaten- 
lug to engulf the homes of hundreds along the river banks on this side of the 
Kaw, a cireumstance few people living up town were aware of at that time, 
these two, and Alexander New met in Mr. Clendening’s office and planned to 
use Convention hall as a place of refuge for all that might need ir. 

They send for the reporters of the various local papers and after a few. 
moments of informal discussion the plan as decided upon. Mr. New soon 
got into communication with Fred S. Doggett, president of the Convention 
hall association, who readily gave the use of the hall ‘‘as long as it would be 
useful.’? President Richards at once issued a eall for a special meeting of 
the Commereial elub for 10 o’clock Sunday morning. ‘The meeting lasted a 
trifle over an hour, but much work was accomplished. The total amount of 
money subseribed during Sunday was 413,251. 

Three committees were appointed at this meeting of the elub for the re-~ 
hef work, one on transportation, one on provisions, ete., and one on finance. 
In an hour these committees inet together and resolved themselves into one gen- 
eral coinmittee, which they entitled the citizen’s relief committee. A. R. Meyer 
was clecied chairman of the citizens’ relief committee, Wilev O. Cox, treasurer: 
and H. D. Ashley, secretary. 
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A subeonmnittee, consisting of the following, was also named to visit the 
‘churches in Kansas City and arrange for a harmonious system of relief work: 

E. B. Cruteher, J. 8. Welsh, Robert Keith, A. S. Woolf, James Donahue, 
E. 8. Bigelow, H. M. Beardsley, G. B. Harrison jr., J. Logan Jones, James 
McLean. 

Word was received from several churches saying that they stood ready 
to throw open their doors to sufferers, 


THE COMMITTEES. 


The three committees that were appointed to carry on the relief work 
were empowered to appoint additional members. These three committees as 
named, and which resolved themselves into the general citizens’ relief com- 
mittee, consist of the folloing men: 


TRANSPORTATION, RESCUE, ETC. 


W. P. Trickeit, John W. Speas, Colonel C. Lechtman, Marshal Baldwin, 
John A. Eaton, C. W. Jenkins, L. M. Miller, J. M. Bernardin. 


PROVISIONS, EFC. 


W. B. Thayer, L. M. Jones, W. C. Root, E. E. Grafty, George R. Taylor, 
C. D. Parker, T. J. Eaman, H D. Ashley. 


FINANCE. 


A. R. Meyer, J. K. Burnham, L. 8. Moore, C. C. Cristie, Wiley O. Cox. 
A fourth committee was appointed to eo-operate with the Kansas City, 
Kas., authorities, and to start the work of resene and relief at once. The com- 
mittee consisted of the following: 
Alexander New, L. H. Atkinson, Claranee Burton, W. H. Lucas, WO: 
Thomas, Matt Foster. 
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The following statement was issned to the people of Kansas City: 
Thousands of poor people in the Kaw and Missouri bottoms are today 
homeless and suffering for food and elothing. We know the generous people 
af Kansas City will not permit their ery for relief to go unheeded. Kansas 
Cily always takes eare of its nufortunates. 
The need is urgent, the relief inust be immediate. Send all eash eontri- 
butions to W. O. Cox, treasurer, Kansas City Staté bank. 
A. B| MEYER, Chairman. 
J. K. BURNHAM. 
J. S. MOR. 
Cc. C. CHRISTIE. 
W. O. COX. 


At the meeting of the Comercial elub, it was thought best to have x 
mass meeting of the people and one was accordingly ealled for Monday morn- 
ing at 10 o’elock. Meanwhile the lodges. ehnrehes and other organizations 
were planning individual aid to supplement {hat given by the Commereial 
elub committees. 


PATHOS AT CONVENTION HALL. 


Conveution hall was thrown wide open and by noon Sunday the first de- 
tachments had arrived at the hall and were given the freedom of the hall. In 
the meantine, the water in the West bottoms had spread alarmingly and by 
Sunday night it as found that the hall would have to be divided into quarters 
and sections for various purposes. Scores of the hundreds rescued from the 
iey waters had been either sumerged or wet to the skin standing in the cold 
air for hours. Every physician in Kansas City volunteered his air and pro- 
fessional skill. A hospital ward was soon arranged. ‘he Provident asso- 
ciation and various hospitals sent some of their best trained nurses, and the 
sick and afflicted were soon resting as easy as kindly and swelling hearts eoult 
make them, : 
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Kansas Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas, at beginning of flood. 
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But it may be imagined that chaos reigned. The suddenness of the 
calamity, no less than its scope, drove the committees in charge distracted. 
Hundreds after hundreds sought the weleome reluge of the big hail, which in 
itself is a twice-erected monument to public pride and zeal, and these poured 
their tales of suffering and privations into the ears of the committeemen, who 
hand their hands full planning for the care of the fast-inereasing multitude. 
These tales bore the same monotonous color of suffering, varied in shade only 
by intensity or lack of it. Here a mother was separated from her children, 
wife from husband and brother from sister, and all with their nerves keyed 
to their highest pitch, imploring wildly the aid of those in charge to find the 
lost. ones. 

Night closed in on a perfect nightmare. On every hand there was wring- 
ing of hands and sobs and moaus. Wan faeces and sick, the cripples, who 
seem everywhere to be the heritage of proverty, elboed the well and hearty 
who had only lost their earthly possessions, and in detail the scene presented 
was a kaleidescopie view of suffering such as this city never had and probab- 
ily never will see again. 

But there were many rifts in these clouds. Women, with care-lined faces 
and toil-calloused hands, ministered to those more afflicted. Mothers paused 
in their complainings to soothe tired toddlers, and everywhere was evidenced 
the charity and consideration such as the poor, and they alone, use toward 
each other. 

Near the center of the hall lying on a cot was a little fair haired girl. 
Her gurgling laughter occasionally sounded above the heavy breathing of those 
about her, and the regular tread of the sentry’s feet. She was covered up- 
almost to her chin while near her face was poked out the heads of two pointer 
puppies. She was playing with her dogs and knew nothing of what was go- 
ing on about her. 

Beside the child’s cot sat a woman. Her home had been in the Fast bot- 
toms. A man came in. He took off his coat and sat down beside her, 

‘“The water is all in the brewery,’’’ he said. 
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‘Then the home is gone?’’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ he answered gloomily. ‘“lverything is gone.’’ 

Her face saddened. Just then the child laughed joyously as one of the 
puppies playfully licked her nose. The sadness left the woman’s face and a 
smile took its place. Her thoughts were as evident as if she had spoken them. 
She still had her baby. 

Yn all, some five hundred fanilies were harbored in the hall. The throng 
as made up of cleanly, hard-working folk and when the dawn of Monday 
broke, the men early bestirred themselves to go back to the places their tiny 
homes had stood. Some, too, hastened to the rivers that they might lend aid 
to those who still needed rescue. 

The mass mecting of the people Monday morning in the Commercial club 
vooms brought the total subseriptions to approximately $30,000. No business 
of any kind was attempted at the meeting. Money was what was needed and 
subseriptions rolled in in amounts ranging $100 to $1,000. During the day 
hundreds of wagons loaded with clothing and food stuffs discharged cargoes 
into Convention hall, and by night the place bore an aspect of comparative 
peace and ungnestioned plenty. 


WORK OF THE RELIEF COMMITTEE. 


As fast as those marooned in houses were rescued or taken from the small 
islands which many high chumps of ground formed in the center of raging 
torrents in the West and East bottoms, they were sent to Convention hall. 
They came with what articles they had been able to snatch up as they fled from 
their home, an armful of clothing, a blanket or two, some of baby’s things, 
and they entered Convention hall a procession of sad and sober faces. 

By Tuesday night 2,000 people were quartered in the hall. The commit- 
tees in charge, meanwhile, had systemized their work, and meals were served 
and places found for all to sleep with surprisingly little friction. Wednes- 
day night 2,200 people were eared for, while the relief fund had reached a 
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total of $45,500. Inu addition to this, the committee at convention hall found 
many apportunities to send food and elothine to those isolated at various 
pots without being in immediate danger, Kansas City, Kas, had many 
more sufferers than this town in munmber and overwhelmingly large in eom- 
parison by population, An illustration of the spirit animating the committee 
juight be found in the statement issued by August R. Mever, its ehiairman, .on 
Thursday. The statement follows: 

The relief committee appointed at a citizens’ meeting at the Commercial 
elub rooms Jast Sunday moruing hopes to manage the affairs intrusted in its 
care in the manner and spirit we believe tlie people of Kansas City want the 
work done. We do not understand that there is any differenee between Kansas 
City. Mo., and Kansas City, Kas.—the two are one, and the relief committee 
inakes no distinetion, though we renlize that the task before us, considered in 
this view, is a very greal one. 

The work is now well organized, subeonmittees have heen appointed jn 
accordance with the various kinds of service to be performed. All these com- 
uittees have the advantage of splendid business talent and of broad, generous 
suinds. All of these committees are working together jn harmony. No one 
ean be identified with his work without feeling proud of beiug a citizen of 
this splendid town. We realize thoroughly the hare task before us, the dif. 
fieullies in the way of meeting, to the full satisfaetion of our fellow eitizens, 
the various problems before us, but we shall not fail for want of effort. 

It is necessary, however, that it be thoroughly understood that it will 
vequite a mueh larger sum of Inoney than now snbseribed to suceessfully handle 
the situation, and we trust that further subseriptions will he freely made. 

The food situation is now perfectly safe. The immediate preblem is to 
avoid any possible development of coutagious disease. Our medical and san- 
itary department has advised the immediate establishment of ‘‘tent canips.’’ 
We hope to establish them, organize and maintain them under the hest sani- 
lary control, We expect that all employers of labor will assist us by giving 
us the first opportunity to supply laborers, 
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Looking northeast with Hannibal Bridge in the background. 


THE FLOOD OF 1908. 


We ean use all clothing our people are willing to give; ihe demand for 

elothing for some time to come will be fully up to our ability to supply. 
AUGUST R. MEYER »Chairman Relief Comittee. 

During the week that was passing thousands of dollars were offered by 
foreign corporations and individuals living in other cities, to the relief com- 
yittee. These offers were gratefully declined, as it was not deemed necessary 
by the committee to call on outside aid in caring for the sufferers in this city. 
The offers were turned over to Kansas City, Kas., which was overwhelmed 
with the task of properly feeding and housing ihe homeless from the flood 
whieh inudated the west bank of the Kaw and covered the greater portions of 
Argentine and Armourdale with its murky and devasting veil. 

Every daily paper in the city elamored that those blessed with abund- 
ance give of their plenty for the public good. By Friday the commissary de- 
partment at Convention hall reported that is was caring for 1,200 people in 
the hall and 2,000 ontside it, the refugees not in the hall having found a haven 
in the churches, all of which threw wide their doors at tlie first eall of distress. 

Meanwhile a readjustment of the various subcommittees of the Citizens’ 
relief committee had been completed and all were working harmonionsly and 
well. The committees were divided as follows: 


GENERAL RELIEF COMMITTEE. 


August R. Meyer, chairman. 

Transportation—W. P. Trickett, J. W. Speas, Marshall Baldwin, J. F. 
Eaton, C. W. Jenkins, Tl. M. Miller, J. M. Bernardin. 

Finance—A. R. Meyer, J. K. Burnham, W. 0. Cox, C. C. Christie, L. 
S. Mohr. (With power to appoint subcommittees as needed.) 

Provision—-W. B. Thayer, L. M. Jones, E. E. Grafty, W. C. Root, George 
B. Taylor, C. D. Parker, T. J. Eaman, H. D. Sshley, Colonel C. Leehtman. 

Treasurer, Wiley 0. Cox, State bank, 812 Delaware street. 

Secretary, Henry D. Ashley, Gilbert & Dunn, Massachusetts building. 
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A. D. Rider, in charge of receiving and recording office of supphes. 

W. L. MeCormack, in charge of receiving and recording office of foo! 
and lodging for flood sufferers outside of Convention hall. 

P. D. Crabbs, issuance of requisations and employment of office help. 

Willian Corbin, in eharge of flood sufferers in Couvention hall. 

Louise W. Shouse, chairman of Convention hall, with entire control of 
the matter of disposition of flood suffers in the hall. 

Adjutants, Walter Jaceard, F. C. Kaempff. 

Commitiee on Relief to Flood Sufferers at Points Inside Wansas City, 
Mo., Including Sheffield—Howard MeCuteheon (chairman), Dr. Charles L. 
VanFossen, H. 8. Boise, G@. F. Damon, Li. H. Kimball. 

Committee on Furnishing Relief to Flood Sufferers Outside of Hall and 
Also Living Outside Limits of Kansas City —C. S. Johes (ehaivman), Clarence 
S. Palmer, H. D. Cutler, J. Logan Jones, W. C. Searritt, C. F. Searritt, C. 
FE. Ktwein. 

John F. Eaton, chairmati of committee on land transportation and wood. 

C. J. Carter, in charve of employment bureau. 

Alfred Gregory, Joseph Weston, O. B. Stanton, in charge of food supply. 

W. A. Wilson, in charge of tent supplies. 

Dr. Jabez N. Jackson, in charge of hospital an! sanitation at Convention 
hal}. 

Dr. Langsdale, in eharge of location of flood sufferers at points outside 
of Convention hall. 

Daniel Bontecou, in charge of [nel supply and animal foot. 

T J. Eaman and FB. R. Hanter, in eharge of commissary. 

Herbert Iladley, general charge of door. 

Herman F. Lang, in charge of wholesale clothing department. 

The total subseviptions had reached $60,0U0, all bnt $10,000 of which was 
im the hands of Wiley O. Cos, treasnrer. Clothing was contributed in abund- 
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ance. Food, too, was alays plentiful. ‘The only problem of serious propor- 
tions facing the eommittee was the housing of all the refugees. Those in the 
churches were living in discomfort and there were temporary settlemenis seat- 
tered through the wooded seetions along the high hills immediately east of 
Searri(t's point. 


THE TENTED CITIES. 


The eonnuitiees aevordingly east about for means to follow the sugges- 
lions laid down in Chairman Meyer’s statement to the pubhe, which has been 
give in the foregoing to the effect that ihe refugees honsed in ehurelies be 
moved to tents. The weather had readjusted itself more friendly and equable 
coudition from the eold and rainy condition existing prior to and during the 
high stages of water, and it was felt that all nuiglit be eared for in eumpara- 
tive comfort. 

The tented eity was located at the north end of Wabash avenue in the 
North Terrace park district on an eminence which commanded a view of the 
East botioms, where nearly all the refugees who occupied the tented city form- 
erly lived. Abont 500 oeeupied the tents on Priday night. They had nearly 
all been lioused in the churehes in that neighborhood and fed and eared for 
by the members of the ehureh congregations in the North-east section of the 
city. About 100, however, had heen brought from a temporary relief station 
located at the foot of Chestnut street, where they had gone into temporary 
camp under the trees, living in wagon beds and improvised: shacks of tree 
limbs and branches. Five churehes in that section had eared for 456 of the 
homeless ihrongh funds provided by the eongregutions and sympathies. The 
list follos : 


Sixth and Prospect Avenue Christian ....... nee ee mo neneeegge eQUO 
Independence Avenne M. E. .............. Ki ' what elOO 
Clyde Congregational .................. ae Kea prt rece Mrtegccees 60 
St. Marks’ Episcopal .......... ole, Sli ts, wines cain Aga leh bce ip Sire pie 0 


inverse BT, oes etaveew oice eee A te end vases 
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A clearer estimate of the great work done hy these five church organ- 
‘vations is gained in the mere statement that the members of the Sixth and 
Prospect Aventie Christian ehureh served 3,500 meals to the sufferers during 
the four days they needed care. The other churches, of course, were put to 
the same task in proportion to the number of people cared for. 


The veeeding water, together with the resnmption of many municipal 
and publie facilities, whieh allowed many faetories to operate that were closed 
down because of Jack of water, power and lights, combined with imperfect 
street car facilities. had done mnieh to clear Convention hall of its occupants, 
They found work by hundreds, or were proinised places hy Monday following. 
Encouraged by this the heads of families moved from the hall to rented houses 
and rooms. Of the 2,100 that had occupied Convention hall Thursday night, 
hut 800 asked for admission Friday night. The number dwindled day by day, 
both in Convention hal and other places where the homeless had been sue 
cored, and within two weeks all had found places io stay and removed from 
publie charity. IZLundreds of individuals were assisted privately afterwards 
by persous knowing their needs intimately, but as a general proposition the 
necessity for publie assistance had passed. 

Only the work of the Citizen’s relief commitiee, that of a number of 
churches in the northeast seeiion and the individual work of the members of 
the committee has been passed upon. Added to this-the funds raised by Cath- 
olic, Prostestant and Jewish societies, lodges. secret and benevolent, money 
contributed by individuals to individuals, the clothing given so freely, the 
hours spent in toil and work for the eomfort of the sufferers, might be men- 
tioned. All would probably sum up in eash. value at least $250,000, all econ- 
tributed within a period of two weeks. 
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THE FLOOD OF 19038. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES DURING FLOOD. 


While probably half the men working for a living in Kansas City were de- 
prived of the opportunity to engage in their various callings as long as the 
water remained in the Hast and West bottoms, that feature was not alone the 
greatest factor of inconvenience caused by the flood. Every public utility in 
town was partially incapacitated during the week following Sunday, May 31, 
when the water had reached its highest tide, and all were entirely paralyzed 
during the first three days of high water. 

The shutting down of the mummoth generating plants of the Kansas City 
Electric Light Company and the bigger manufacturing plants of the Metropoli- 
fan Street Railway Company put every electrie car in the city out of service, 
and left every factory in the city operating by electric power without means df 
continuing work. The breaking of the bridge carrying the big flow line from 
the Quindaro pumping station deprived the other manufacturing plants of the 
power of generating steam; left the city entirely at the mercy of fire, a condi- 
tion intensified by the fact that a high wind was blowing, and completely shut 
off street car triffie because of ihe £vct that steam could not be raised to oper- 
ate he cable lines. 

Night enshrouded the city in a thick pall of gloom. The plant of the Kan- 
sas City-Missouri Gas Company was submerged by the waters of the Missouri 
and not a light burned in all the city except that furnished by coal-oil lamps 
and candles. The streets were absolutely dark. At the Junction, normally 
the best lighted spot in the city, one’s hand could not be seen in front of their 
face after night fall, and all other points in ihe city were dark as pits. 

On Monday the condition was worse. Every elevator in the city was out 
of service, barber shops closed at dusk, the telephone service was cut olf except 
in the sections adjacent to the center of the city, telegraphic communications be- 
tween Kansas City and many points wus only maintained through circuitous 
routes, railroad communication was cut off entirely except to Southern points, 
and, generally speaking, the city was subjected to all the inconveniences re- 
sultant on metropolitan necessities with village facilities. 
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THE FLOOD OF 1908. 


The loss of eity water was hy far ihe most serious faetor of it all. Aside 
from that used for drinking purposes, it was an absolute necessity for many 
sunitary reasons, not to mention the crippling of varied industries as outlined 
in the foregoing. Business was transacted only with a thousand inconveniences. 
The big department stores found themselves without customers owing to the lack 
of street car facilities from the suburbs and intermediate points, and further 
lacked the ability to eare for them properly owing to erippled elevator service 
and Jaek of lights. The eondition facing the bigger stores was only a more griev- 
lous sample of the inconveniences the transaction of all kinds of business was 
attended with. 


The street car lines were the first to resime operations, but the service was 
frightful, though even magnificient under the cireumstances. AMfonday morn- 
ing the Fifteenth street and Ninth street cable lines were started, the Metropol- 
itan Company having had teams and wagons busily engaged in hauling water to 
the power plants of those two systems. Tuesday morning the Holmes street 
cable line was started. Encouraged by the suecess made, Superintendent W. A. 
Saterlee made arrangements to generate electricity at a small plant owned by 
the Metropolitan Company at Highteenth and Olive streets, and Tuesday even- 
ing the Westport, Eighteenth and Indian Avenue lines were in commission. 
The electric ears ran few and far between, but they afforded comnfunication 
with the main part of town for many living at the outer edge of town who found 
it imperative to reach the business districts. 

Wednesday seven lines were running, the Broadway and Brooklyn lines 
having heen added to those already in commission. All the lines stopped run- 
ning at 9 o’eloek each evening during ihe week exeept Saturday night, when 
they ran until 11 o’eloek. Sunday night of the following week the same sched- 
ule was observed and announcement was made that the service would be continued 
until that hour until faeilities were bettered to such an extent as to allow for ears 
to rn a later hour. The first three nights water was hauled to each of the 
power plants generating energy for street car service. After that pumps at Tur- 


key creek were pouring a mass of mixed silt and water in the city’s water- 
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works mains, noisome with odors and rather thick in composition. This water 
was used by the street car companies in its boilers and was used for flushing 
alosets and in other sanitary work by citizens in general. The publie was warned 
against using any of it for cooking or drinking purposes. 

The first pump at the Turkey creck station started promptly at 9:30 
o’cloeck Thursday morning. It was a little 3 million gallon pump that had seen 
better days. It started under great diffieulties. The Kaw river did not 
fall quite as fast as Superintendent Goodwin, of the waterworks, had hoped it 
would, and it was 5 o’elock Thursday morning before it was possible to start 
the first fire. There was no coal used at the start. Dry wood had been floated 
into the building in scows. With heavy cord wood a little bridge was built on 
the grates under two boilers. The wood barely touched the surface of the 
water and the woods where the draft usually comes in were deep under water- 
But instead of a draft coal oi] was used. 


COAL OIL BURNED. 


The scows brought big tanks full of coal oil from the bank and men stood 
with water up to their waists putting coal oil into the fire. One man would 
hold a ten quart tin pail full of coal oil above the water and two others, one 
for each furnace, dipped waste into the coal oil and threw it on the dry wood 
under the boilers. The waste went into the furnace soaked with coal oil and 
made a hot little fire itself, besides scattering burning oil on the wood. 

The little pump throbbed away painfully and laboriously for hours. The 
water rushed into the big appertures of the mains and spread out and forced 
itself along. Foot by foot it crept up to the city and it was hours after the 
pump was started before the water had reached the business section with enough 
force to run out of hydrants and taps. Friday morning another pump of about. 
the same capacity was started and fire protection and flushing water was fur- 
nished to a more extended area. 

Meanwhile Waddell & Hedrick, the engineers, were drawing plans for the 
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re-establishment of the flow line from the main pump at Quindaro, Kas. One 
pier of the flow line bridge across the Kaw had gone down under the terrible 
pressure of the debris massed against it. This pier, or section, was 184 feet 
long. The flow line is 36 inches in diameter. To build a bridge capable of sus- 
taining the enormous weight of the pipe and water within five days was the 
task Waddell & Hedriek cut ont for themselves. Much depended on their 
ability. The town lay practically without fire protection and absolutely with- 
out city water that was fit to use for any other purpose than flushing. The 
work proceeded night and day under the direct supervision of Ira G. Hedrick, 
of the firm. Section by section was laid and on Tuesday, June 8, the task was 
completed and water began flowing through the big main across the temporary 
superstructure. 

Meanwhile the waterworks was in a demoralized condition. The pumps in 
use were either old and unfit for nse or strained beyond their capacity. “Water 
was served intermittently, the engineers in charge being forced to cut off the 
supply from fime to lime owing to defects in the pumps. With the accession of 
the stream from Quindaro, however, comparatively small as it was, all who 
wanted it throughout the city were furnished a supply of pure water, that lacked 
but settling and filtration of being absolutely pure, 


The gas company had experienced little trouble from the flood. The main 
manufacturing plant was lower in the water than an older plant owned by 
the company. The old plant furnished a moiety of gas which the company 
warned users to use sparingly for a few days. By Thursday following the 
flood the new manufacturing plant began turning in its share of gas and con- 
sumers were allowed to use gas in such quantities as they pleased. 

The electrie hght company, however, has much harder fortune. With its 
main plant many feet under water, it turned to a number of smaller and almost 
worn-out plants which had seen years of service. There was much danger of 
fires starting beeause of the possibility of poor insulation, and Mayor James 
A. Reed at first refused to allow the company his sanction to furnish even 
the most limited area with either light or power. The order was modified some, 
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owing to the pressing necessities of the situation and a Jimited area in the busi- 
ness district was allowed lights. 

Mayor Reed had issued an order forbidding the use of gasoline and coal 
oil lamps while the waterworks was in a crippled state, and it is probable 
that more tallow candles were used in Kansas City during the ten or twelve 
days the order remained in foree than during any single year of the city’s ex- 
istence. With the coming of plenty of water in the city’s main and the reces- 
sion of the fluid to its proper channels in the rivers, public utilities beeame nor- 
mal again in service, and by the middle of the week following the flood things 
had fallen info their accustomed ruts. 


KANSAS CITY UNDER MARTIAL RULE. 


There was something decidedly picturescue about Kansas City while the 
city was under martial law. At noon on Sunday, May 31, Governor Dockery, 
at the instance of Mayor Reed, ordered the Third Regiment of the Missouri Na- 
tional Guard on duty. Co-operation between the regular police force and the 
boys in khaki uniform was most harmonious, and the eity was ably patrolled. 

Rumors of looting by “‘river rats’? became prevalent late in the day on 
Sunday, May 31, and Chief Hayes, of the police departinent, issued a general 
order to the effect that any one detected in thievery should be instantly shot. 

To the eredit of the soldier boys. as well as the regular police force, it may 
be said that they did their work exceptionally well, and many cases of heroism 
were noted. 

A complete roster of the militiamen taking part in the martial government 
of Kansas City is as follows: 


FIELD STAFF OFFICERS. 


Cusi] Lechtman, colonel commanding regiment. 

8. C. Kelly, lieutenant colonel. 

Fred A. Lamb, major commanding first battalion. 

George H. English, Jr., major commanding second battalion. 
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C. E. Wilson, major and surgeon. 
dohn ©. }Iall, captain and adjutant. 
B. I. Paxton, captain and quartermaster. 
A. D. L. Hamilton, eaptain and inspector of -small arms practice. 
Thomas §. Ridge, captain and ordnance officer. 
Ora Darnall, captain and commissary, 
A. BF. Evans, captain and judge advocate. 
W.. 1s. Montgomery, captain and surgeon. 
5S. L. Hall, second lientenant and battalion adjutant. (1st battalion.) 
James MeLavghlin, second lieutenant and battalion adjutant. 

(2nd battalion.) 
William Hawkins, second lientenant and battalion quartermaster. 
Lee Utley, second lieutenant and battalion quartermaster. 
J. W. Bagby, second lieutenant and battalion quartermaster. 


NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF. 


H. Hogan, sergeant major. 

Norman D. Dudley, quartermaster sergeant. 
George Rodgers, ordnance sergeant. 

D. I. Beigle, hospital steward. 

Irving J. Lockwood, color sergeant. 
Charley Meyers, chief trnmpeier. 

James Sykes, principal musician. 


HOSPITAL CORPS. 


@. E. Wilson, Major. P. B. James, 
Pp. J. Mossu. Is. Zeneker, 
W. E. Monigomery, D. A. Rievls, 
J. L. Peterson, F. C. Banta, 


H, Untton, 
R. F. Carter, 


J. M. White, 
G. G. Baleom, 
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SIGNAL CORIS. 


Sergeant, A. G. Lowry. 
Corporal C. A. Allen. 
Corporal M. G. Waters. 


R. RR. Massey, B. H. Reese, 
M. MeBeth, ©. 8. Fuller, 
C. L. Barbee, Charles [lutehinson. 


COMPANY B. 


Captain Frank Gordon. 

First Lieutenant David F. Shryock. 
First Sergeant II. B. Obermeyer. 
Sergeant George Heath. 

Sergeant George Conser. 
Sergeant David M. Smith. 
Corporal Robert H. Lang. 
Corporal Fred Warrington. 
Corporal Floyd W. Shaw. 
Corporal Charles M. Campbell. 
Corporal M. G. Barringer. 
Musician C. A. Veach. 


Charles Bloom, Carson May, 
Frank Brown, Basil Marsh, 
Allen Carpenter, E. MeDowell, 
Clarence Carroll, J. McNamara, 
Frank Chase, John Meier, 
W. L. Collins, Joseph Meier, 
Rolla Cutter, Arthur Mignot, 
Laurence Ditson, Charles Moon, 
Ona Gray, Clyde Moon, 
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Lee Licks, 

George Holiues, 
George Judd, 
Arthur Koepsel, 
Niek Leritz, 
George Lewis, 
Henry Lotz 

G. W. Moore, 
Harry D. Fulton, 
George T. Pfeiffer, 
Robert V. Paiten, 
Will Price, 

J. Price, 

Eugene Phillips, 


Captain F. C. Hoose, 
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Glenn Reed, 

“R. L. Rupert, 
Will Ross, 

Ed. Sehmidii, 
Charles J. Sullivan, 
E. W. Taylor, 
Alfred Thompson, 
Martin Tonsley, 
James Weatherill, 
Ollie C. Kemp, 
William Altwein, 
William Jensen, 
Robert Shryock, 
Harry Truesdale. 


COMPANY C. 


First Lieutenant W. H. Whillianis, 
Second Liewlenant R. B. Uolt, 
First Sergeant I. 8. O'Neil, 


Sergeant F. I’. Mefean, 


Sergeant D. C. Main, 
Sergeant B. R. Boiee, 
Sergeant FE. Longan, 


Quartermaster Sergeant lu. Sebiegart, 
Battalion Sergeant Major W. W. Crites, 


Corporal C. Ef. Manon, 


Corporal C. Abboit, 
Corporal B. Babbitt, 
Corporal W. 5. Howe, 


Musician S. M. Shapero. 
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M. Atkinson, 

F. J. Blaseh, 

E. Brown, 

W. R. Conger, 
T. Dobson, 

T. EB. Dinn, 

H. Finley, 

Tl. AT. Godsee, 

R. Harding, 

J. W. S. Hogan, 
TT. W. Tunn, 

Il. Hammer, 

G. J. Herrin, 
J. R. Herron, 
Wiliam Horton, 
G. MeCreek, 


0. Q. Marsh, 

If. BR. Miller. 

D. RB. Loughran, 
W. A. Larmore, 
William Latzke 
J. Tredale. 

C. Paine, 

A. C. Reed, 

BH. Stewart. 
William Sehiekhart, 
A, L. Seibel. 

L. B. Staekuble 
H. Traynor. 

G. Willis, 

UW. EB. Yonne. 
J, Gaiss. 


COMPANY bf, 


Captain James K. Leituer 

First Lieutenant Alex Connally, . 
Second Lieutenant William P. Stanley, Jr. 
First Sergeant Frederick WW, Sharp, 
Quartermaster Sergeant L. M. Seivferi, 
Sergeant Harry MeDaniels, 

Sergeant J. I. Skeen, 

Sergeant J. J. Whaley, 

Sergeant C. W. Talker, 

Corporal L. I. MeConnell, 

Corporal J. R. Oldham, 

Corporal J. W. Collins, 
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Cerporal William Lanth, 
Corporal Bert Woodley, 
Corporal C. W. Rolffe, 
Corporal John L. Keating, 
Corporal Daniel 1. Jefferson 
Corporal Harry E. Taimell, 
Musician Manning, . 
Musician O. E. Vaneel 


C. A. Beagle, 

J. W. Cunningham, 
O. A. Cole, 

A. B. Clemmons, 
J. C. Donlavy, 
F. P. Dollison, 
H. i. Dangerfield, 
M. C. Everitt, 
I. C. Flesher, 
iE. Li. Fields, 

C. C. Fowler, 

G, J. Ilempen, 
W. R. Hays, 

J. D. Harmon, 
W. Hempton, 

R. J. Jarboe, 

J. F. Lachman, 
A. A. Laird, 

R. E. Ladish, 

J. J. Moran, 

E. B. Pason, 
George Pike, 

T, J. Price, 


W. N. Pugh, 
J. G@. Parshall, 
F. E. Pratt, 
W. H. Ragan, 
F, Ryle, 
EF. L. Richards, 
. P. Troup, 
K. Smith, 
HA. Stewart, 
P. Snow, 
L. Swetman, 
B. Stephenson, 
A. Seoti, 
C. Simmons, 
. W. Woodson, 
Il M. Wheeler, 
H. W. Wetsell, 
J. M. Villareas, 
Fred Ult. 
Jack Love, 
W. Wingfield, 
Claude March, 
Tlenry Gutkneelit: 
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Bluff. 


A. Barnhard. 
L. C. Barton. 
T. Burns. 

i. Courier. 
E. V. Davis. 


C. M. Diekinson. 


A. Eriekson. 
W. Fountain, 
QO. Gabathuler. 
Carl Green. 
Lon Henkson. 
J. J. Hutton. 
H. F. Kiene. 
A. C. King. 
John Lewis. 
D. W. Loar. 
George Lyle. 
A. J. Lentry 
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COMPANY F, 


Captain N. D. Jackson. 
First Lieutenant John P. Griebel. 
Second Lieutenant John L. Miles. 
First Sergeant W. FH. Blatt. 
Quartermaster Sergeant F. F. Goodiman. 
Sergeant J. S. Layton. 
Sergeant William Winters. 
Sergeant R. E. Trindali. 
Corporal William Eriekson. 
Corporal B. MeCarroll. 
Corporal Isaac White. 
Corporal A. Roeley. 
Musician Joe Clements. 
W.S. Moore. 
P. McCarrall. 
Edward Mibuff. 
James Mann. 
J. FF. Maxey. 
II. Rogers. 
C. E. Reed. 
B. J. Smith. 
Jokn Stewart. 
Kitt Sapp. 
A. Saunders. 
C. R. Smith. 
James Witehie. 
W. L. Williams, 
John Waterman. 
J. B. Wright. 
J. A. Woody. 
F. H. Miller. 
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Looking South on the East Side Union Depot. 


John Anderson, 
W. 2B. Byers. 


E. D. Bassford. 
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COMPANY G. 


Captain Walter B. Grishain. 
First Lientenant Fred FP. McClure: 
Seeond Lieutenant Grover Ferris, 
First Sergeant Win. A. Siuith. 
Quartermaster Sergeant Walter G. Shirloek. 
First Duty Sergeant M. E. Reoxdon. 
Seeond Dity Sergeant N. A. Snapp. 
Third Duty Sergeant J. F. Maloney. 
Fourth Duty Sergeant F. S. Field 
Corporal F. P. Wogne. 
Corporal M HA. Town, 
Corporal J. H. Junkins. 
Corporal G. W. Mitehuel. 
Musician W. B. Rell. 
Musieian ©. Y. Jaynes. 
J. J. Gutherie, 
Richard 1. Gibbs, 
Willian Hunt, 


Harry D Bartlett. Geo. H. Hann, 


Roy Brady. 
W. O. Brigys: 
C. W. Christy. 


S. W. Ticks, 
A. W. Onver. 
Albert Sunkinville, 


Sylvester De Fore. J. F. Morris, 


Albert IT, Dodt, 


W. R. Durvill, 
A. Erriekson, 


Clavenee Ellison, 


Harry Ely, 
8. C. Fox, 
C. 0. Grasshy, 


Ernest J. Musie, 
Toin MeClure, 

H. W. Monahan, 
Herbert 13. Phillips, 
FE. F. Ploek, 

C. J. Pearman, 
Frank Rodgers, 
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C. FH. Shaw, 


J. W. Saunders. 


E. D. Stokes, 
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C. Cornelius, 
Geo. B. Waller, 
P. J. Vinieomb, 
Earl Lott, 

R. W. Ayers, 
Floy -Jacobs, 


Bert Torr, Herbert A. Maris, 
Tlenry Von Demfang, Walter A. MeCoy, 
C. Baker, F. G. Mackfessel, 


R. H. Dudley, 


A. D. Breipobl, 
E. E. Burdick, 


F. MeKelvey. 


COMPANY EH. 
Captain George It. Collins. 
First Lieutenant Geo. MeGinnis. 
Second Lieutenant J. Thomas Pittam. 
First Sergeant Burton Reid. 
Sergeant \W. TH. Minor. 
Sergeant A. F. Drake. 
Sergeaut W. F. Stone. 
Sergeant J. F. Constable. 
Quartermaster Sergeant J. B. Muekle. 
Corporal Fred Cook. 
Corporal J. H. Hannum. 
Corporal R. F. Olney. 
Corporal W.C. Synnamon. 
Corporal J. L. Ward. 
Corporal F. E. Wells. 
Musician H. C. Constable. 
Musician Ira Trenary. 
Musician Paul Crabtree. 

A. C. Brown, 
C, J. Baird, 
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W. E. Condell, 
W. H. Crowder, 
St. G. Cordell, 
J. G@. Campbell, 
Vineent Donigan, 
R. L. Drake, 
Frank Depew, 
A. M. Evans, 
Harry Edwards, 
J. E. Ficischman, 
II. A. Frost, 

C. W. Fletcher, 
Nat Grant, 

J. TW. Graybill, 
Ray Graybill, 
Kirk Gray, 

C. B. Harling, 
H. L. Harper, 
D. V. Harrigan, 
JL. A. Handley, 
O. V. Tlover, 
Harry Iills, 
J.P. Kane, 

A. W. Koehan, 
A. H. Knight, 
J. E. Launder, 
RB. A. Lemmon, 
IT. B. Mason, 

S. EH. Mott, 

E. J. McCreary, 
C. A. McCrum, 
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W. C. McEwen, 
J. EK. MePherson, 
F, R. McNames, 
L. R. McCleary, 
E. J. Netzhamer, 
Charles O'Rourke, 
Frank O’Doud, 
L. J. O’Connor, 
W. A. Osgood, 
K. W. Paterson, 
E. W. Parmalee, 
H. A. Powell, 
H. S. Patton, 
Frank Ryder, 

E. Roll, 

J. C. Riley, 

A. E. Snide, 

R. . Segur, 

T. S.. Shiras, 

B. M. Satley, 

J. A. Teague, 

W. H. Toller, 
Val Thomas, 

W. C. Vandel, 

P. A. Wall, 

Y. A. Woodward, 
F. M. Webber, 
H. C. Warren, 

L. G. Walker, 

IF. EK. Zeiler. 
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and Santa Fe Streets. 


L. Blair, 
C. 0. Baggerly, 


R. W. Bromarkle, 


R. Burnham, 
BH. Caton, 

D. Campbell, 
J. Cole, 

OQ. A. Confer, 
W. J. Dalton, 
M. Duval, 

C. G. Edwards, 
R. Fletcher, 
P. M. Fogel, 

. Coult, 

C. A. Hosmer, 
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COMPANY I. 


Captain C. H. Conedon. 

First Lieutenant J. P. Havetier. 
Second Lieutenant D. E. MeLaughlin. 
Sergeant A. V. George. 
Sergeant [, Knapp. 

Sergeant B. Murphy. 

Sergeant B. F.Heral. 

Sergeant M. L. Marshall. 
Sergeant A. E. Kearney. 
Corporal Charles Ineles. 
Corporal O. D. Mitehell. 
Corporal O..E. Kuntz. 

Musician M. G. Dayton. 
Musician A. N. DeFrancee. 


P. Langworthy, 
P. J. Ritehie, 

. P. Reardon, 
. mR. Lebreeht, 
. B. Loneran, 
. H. McDevitt, 
E. Mariner, 
J. Mastin, 
M. Rogers, 

D. C. Semple, 
F. B. Story, 

f. J. Tankard, 
B. W. Taylor, 
G. W. Tueker, 
O. II. Washburn, 


J. W. Jackson, 
E. E. Kailer, 
W. P. Kruse, 


W. Brown, 

W. C. Carswell, 
Del Carter, 
Carl Coleman, 
C. B. Chester, 
T. F. Davidson, 
J. 8. Davidson, 
C. Davis, 

N. G. Duley, 
W. Ealey, 

A. C. Hicklin, 
P. Kiefer 

C. H. Kimball, 
W. P. King, 
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L. F. Yocum, 
C. Robertson, 
P. Reynolds. 


COMPANY IK. 


Captain F. W. Tardeastle. 
First Lieutenant F. G. Ward. 
First Sergeant M. H. Jelly. 
Second Sergeant S. W. Osgood. 
Third Sergeant W. L. Osgood. 
Fourth Sergeant C. Kenmuir. 
Fifth Sergeant W. Gordon. 
Corporal W. Ward. 

Corporal J. G. Thompson. 
Corporal R. E. MeGroth. 
Artificer F. Birdell. 


G. A. Looper, 
R. E. Leppert. 
W. W. Leadford 
— McCartney, 
Tom Moore, 
William Moore, 
R. L. Me Mains, 
C. J. L. Mos, 

G. W. Miller, 

B. Miller 

J. L. Miller, 
Clem Murphy, 
— McElhinney, 
Henry Neman, 
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J. A. Norwoorl, 
— Noble, 

i. G. O’Reilley, 
W. Parnell, 

LL. Robinson, 
W. E. Ross, 

R. 
0. IF. Shipman, 
H. G. Starbuck 
EK. C. Stoner, 

J. W. Stoner, 
Harry A. Smith, 


Soger, 


A. F. Borsheim, 
W. C. Blackburn, 
B. H. Cramm, 
A. G. Consul, 
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C. A. Seott, : 
C.C. A. Thompson, 
Lee Thouipson, 
c. L. Vance, 
Charles Wells, 
F, W. Wolff, 

A. Walkum, 

W. F. Wynne, 
R. Yantis 

B. H. Wileox, 
B. Bautraas, 


COMPANY L. 


Captain E. Denslow. 

First Lientenant G. W. Montgomery. 

Second Lieutenant W. A. Austin. 

Sergeant C. V. Reed. 

Sergeant A. Ferguson. 

Sergeant O. M. Wilson. 

Corporal M. W. Laymon. 

Corperal W. B. Thaver, Jr. 

Cerporal R. J. Selby. 

Corporal W. C. Ilogan. 

Musietan F. A. Lueksinger. 

Musieian E. Blaek. 
H. C. Crist, 
Paid Campbell, 
S. FP. Farnsworth, 
C. L. MWarris, 
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E. L. Halliday B. Robertson, 
W. T. Lewis, L. 1. Simpson, 
F. H. Miller, W. Sielp. 

W. E. Morris, I’. M. Stapp, 
C. 0. Pulliam, G. Wagner. 


E. E. Phillips, 


One brave policeman, Patrolman Joseph Kennan lost his life in the flood. 
He was drowned in the swift current at Ninth and Santa Fe Streets on Tuesday 
June 2, while trying to rescue persons who were endangered by the raging 
waters. His body was found the following Thursday and the funeral took 
place Saturday, June 6, from St. Aloysius’ Church. The name of the lamented 
Keenan will be added to the memorial tablet at the city hall where the names 
of other officers who lost their lives in line of duty, stand as a tribute.to man- 
hood and bravery. 


MANY WERE MISSING. 


The separation of families by the great flood was the cause of much 
ionizing suspense. 

As an example of how many were still reported missing, the following 
list is chipped from a local paper bearing date of Saturday, June 6, nearly a 
week after the cricis of the flood had passed: 


THE MISSING. 


Allison, Mrs., wife of Union Pacific fireman. 
Anderson, Mrs. Jennie and two children, 1256 Argentine Boulevard. 
Notify Mrs. Emma Fitzpatrick, Convention Hall. 
Acheston, Thomas J., Armourdale. 
Armstrong, Tina. 
Adell, A. F. and family, 635 Osage, Armourdale. 
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Aldrich, Mrs. M. (¢), 1219 West Eighth, Kansas City Mo. 

Boap, J. W. 

Brown, Mrs. Hattie. 

Brown, Beulah O. 

Beckman, N. 

Baker, Mrs., 747 Shawnee avenue. 

Blackly, W. K. 326 North Sixth Street. 

Barber, Bud. 615 Coy avenue. 

Bechsner, N., 633 Kansas avenue. 

Bond, Fred. 

Brown, John and wife Armourdale: Notify J. T. Downey, 1411 Belle- 
fountain. 

Bryant, Harry, 310 North James street: 

Bernmeiserv, Mrs. J. A., 507 Valley, Armourdale. 

brooks, C. C. and family, 818 Fourth street, Armourdale Notify Laura 
McKenzie, 2003 Bellview avenue. 

Breedlove, John, Kansas City, Kansas. Telephone 2163 Green. 

Bonheur, A. G., Armourdale. Notify J. G. Bonheur Geneseo, Kansas. 

Blake, William. 

Brown, Steve. 

Buckley, Georgé. 

Brooks, Martin, 25 South James street. 

Brown, Mrs. William and ehildren, 2304 Brook. 

Buttle, Sandy, between Armour’s and Fowler’s. 

Burnham, G. M., 1120 East Front. 

Brinker, Liza, and sister, 57 South Fourth. 

' Banks Lizzie, and three children, 1414 St. Louis. 

Barber, Bud, 615 Coy, Armordale. 

Booth, Mrs. W. L. 

Baker, Mrs. 

Breakhill, Bessie, come to 2310 Belleview, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Carroll, Koland, Armourdale. 

John C. Cole employed by the Culver Lumber company, and his family. 
Notify C. C Price, 1710 North Fourth, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Crunduff£, Annie. 

—- Chapman, 701 Cheyenne, Armourdale, 

—— Coughlin. n 

Cullen, Alrs. Enima. 

Crawford, Ed., foreman M. P. round house Kansas City, Kansas. 

Conley, initials not known. 

Delinger, Jasper, Springfield, O., ori a raft whieh capsized, believed to 
have drowned. 

Downey, Andrew, and daughter, Armourdale. Notify J. T- Downey 
1411 Bellefontain. 

Dunn, James J.. 11 Osage, Armourdaie, 

Evans, Mrs. William. 

Edginton, Gertie. 

Ejlieotis, J., 956 Bell. 

Evans, George proprieter Ameriean ‘Transfer company, Kansas Ciiy, Moe. 

Fleming, A. C. 

—— Ferrell. 

Fletcher, Mrs. Mollie. and two children. Notify G. W. Fletcher, north- 
west corner Fifth and Walnut. 

Fleming, O. S., 1913 Shawnee, Arimorirdale. 

Furman, Mr. and Mis. Rourke, livet between Seventh and Eighth streets. 
in Wansas avenue. 

Gates, Charles 648 Mian avenue. 

Grant. Mrs. E. M., 1207 Iasbrook, Kanvas City, Kansas. 

Gellispie, W. K. (ce). Notify 850 West Thirteenth street. 

Griffith, W. l., 1012, Ferree street Isansas City, Kansas. 

Gossage. A. J., 641 Luele Armonurdale. 

Grubb, Larkin, 1014 Coy street. 

Hayden, William M., 119 Kansas avenne, Armourcale. 

TUill Thomas, 825 Packard, Armourdale. 

Iloffenis, C. W., 913 Shawnee. Armourdale. Notify George Kumpf 


Ninth and Main streets. 
Hubbard, Ben and family, 1222 Pennsylvania avenue, Armourdale. Notify 
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Miss Ida Hubbard, 1228 Campbell street. 
Huft, J. M. and family, 841 St. Paul street, Kansas City, Kansas. otify 
Mabel MeGaugh, 3201 College avenue. 
Harding, Mrs. Emily, 541 South Seventh. 
Harding A. J., 541 South Seventh. 
Hay Charles, foreman Hauber Cooperage company. 
Huddleson, Robert, 
Hodson, H. L., of Lucille avenue. 
Hinkle, William, 838 Packard. ; 
Humphrey, Luin, aged 15, 1510 Bartlett street. 
Hollkey, W. M., 1262 Osage avenue Armourdale, 
Jaekson, David, 310 North James street. 
Joyee, Peter, 
Johnson, Henry, 301 Shawnee avenue, 
Johnson, John, (¢), 58 Ewing street, Kansas City Kansas. 
Johnson, Harry, 1200 Hasbrook, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Jackson Bessie, and children, 7 Troost. 
Jackson, Mrs. H., 939 State. 
Jackson, Charles, 339 Ann. 
Johnson, Mrs. M., and four children, 1447 Genessee. 
Jones, Minnie. 
Kumff, Hattie. 
Korns, Michael, 
Kessler, William. 
Kellogg Albert. family of eight; lived in Kansas avenue. 
Kesner, W. J. 
Kipp. Mrs. Belle, 836 Sonth Fourth street, Armourdale. 
Kornrumpé, John. 809 Bell Street, Kansas City. Kansas. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Annie (e), 1330 West Fighih street Kansas City Mo. 
Huingler, John. , 
Londill, Mrs. George C. 
Children of Mrs. J. A. Mahan. 
Mitchell. Ben. 
Muzzs. M. T. 
Murry, J. C.. 740 Shawnee avenue. 
MeDonald, H. A., 916 Garfield avenve. 
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MeVeigh William W.. electrician, Minnesota avenue. 

McCormick, S. C., 271 South Fremont street; worked at Ruddy Bros. 
Marley, L. W., 901 Osage, Armourdale. 

Martin, 8. C. 

Motton, Mrs. Mary. 

Montgomery, Elijah, east of Kaw river in Eighth street, south K. C. Belt 


railway Toad-a-Loup. 


Moore, Hattie. 

MekKeehan, Benjamin. 

Neal, William. 

Neidfeldt, William. 

Nelson, Miss Tilda, 718 South Fifth street, Armourdale, stenographer for 


Missouri and’ Kansas telephone company. 


gan 


Owens, W. J., go to 1123 Tanromee Kansas City, Kansas. 

Pate, C. O. 

Pratt, Amanda, 838 South Seventh Armourdale. 

Quinn, Mrs. Amanda, (c), 651 Adams street, Armourdale. 

Piper, John, 2512 Nicholson avenue. Notify 2850 Bellview avenue. 
Pyburn, Floyd and family 1812 Argentine boulevard. Notify 3805 Michi- 
avenue. 

Porter, Mrs. Julia (¢), First and Adams streets, Armourdale. 
Porter, Pearl,821 South Fifth street. 

Decto, Mordiear, aged 21, 620 East Thirty second. 
Richardson, Mrs. F. E. 809 South Valley street. 


- Richardson, Mrs. Lee and ehild, of North James. 


Robert, David, 1618 Union avenue. ~ Notify J. L. Jones, 2621 Hast Eleventh 


street. 
Rogers, Mrs. Minnie, 319 North James. 


Sage, George, 824 South Thirteenth, Armourdale. 
Shields, Osear, Niuth and Mulberry. 
Stocker, J. W. 
Staleton, George and Charles. 
St. John, H. 
‘Smeadley, William. 
Smeadley, William L., 833 South Valley, Armourdale. 
Suilivan, Abbie. 
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Sullivan, William, 1322 Liberty street. 

Svehardy, [enry, 618 South Fourth, Armourdale. 

Sullivan, John J., 142 Liberty street. Notify 3117 Dunham. 
Cmorhers, Mary and two children. 

Sprague, Edison. 

Seigar, Amanda, aged 13 years, 1512 Colorado street, Kansas City, Mo. 
S——, John, 68 Kaw river, Kansas City, Kansas. 

S—— Annie. 68 Kaw river, Kansas City Kansas. 

Smith, H. L., and wife, 1220 Merrill avenue. 

Shannon, Mrs. D., 1459 Genesee. 

S——, Mrs., 2810 Terraee. 

Schreik, Charles, 655 South Second. 

Sinith, 8. P., 2203 East Front. 

Suffert, George, ‘‘Pateh.’’ 

Sochs, Mrs. Ella, and three ehildren, 918 Pyle. 

Sehraeder, Mrs., and three children, 654 Lueile. 

Thompson, Ward C., notify 269 Chestnut street. 

Tillie, Mrs., (¢), 946 Bell street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Tilhnan, W. H., Armourdale. 

Thompson, Nathaniel-C., Kansas City, Kansas. 

Torregg, Mdward. 

Tompkins, W. F., 926 South First. 

Took, C. J.. Come to 240 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Winner, Ellis, Argentine. 

Wade, Ola, from Leeds. 

Winner, Mrs. Bell ,Fourth and Kansas avenue. 

Williams, C. C., 921 South Mill, Armourdale. 

Whiting, A. W. 

Williams. George, W., 921 South Mill, Armourdale. 
Williams, Mrs, Vietoria, (c), 801 Hiekory, Kansas City, Mo. 
Woodstine. Eva. 

Webb, Lizzie. 

Williams, C. C. 

Wall, R. W. 

White, Walter. 

White, Mrs. L. M. 
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Werst, Carl. 
Wimorth, Mrs. Rose. 
Inquiries for the following persons have been received at police head-- 
quarters : 
W. S. Rins, Kansas City Coal company, from C. E. Rins, Davenport, Ok. 
Thomas Pidd, employed at Harbison & Madica’s, 1404 West Eleventh street, 
from John L. Pidd, 651 Madison strret, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Richard Ward, from his daughter, Mrs. Rose W., Garrison, 508 Center 
street Elgin, Illinois. 
J. K. Hayes and wife, 1228 Osage avenue, Armourdale, from Frank Stoa- 
dard, Moran, Allen county, Kansas. 
—— Boswell, 736 Osage avenue, Armourdale, from A. J. Boswell South 
Bend, Indiana. 
John Wheatley, 366 Park avenue, Kansas City, Kan., from J. T. Wheatley, 
Mount Ayr. Iowa. 
Mary E. Little and family, 2733 North Kighth street. Kansas City Kansas, 
from W. R. Mabry, Grain Valley, Mo. 
Lottie Miller (colored), from Mary Kanard, 601 Kearney Street, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 
William and Ed. MeCoy. 354 South Fifth street, from Joe MeCoy, Garber, 
Oklahoma. 
The following additional were reported missing this morning in Kansas 
City, Kansas: 
Mrs. L. M. White; Nine and Mulberry. 
Mrs. Allison. 
Osear Shields. 
Mrs. F. E. Richardson. 
Larkin Gruff, 1024 Coy street. 
H. W. Stoker. 
William Hinkle, 838 Packard (wanted at St. Joseph). 
H. Beckmer, 633 Kansas avenue. 
Charles Gates, 648 Miami avenue. 
Pearlie Porter, 821 Sonth Fifth street, Armourdale. 
Miss. Emily Harding and A. J. Harding, 541 Sonth Seventh street, Ar- 
mourdale. 
All Wellogg. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Root Furman, Kansas avenue. 

8. J. Clark, South Third sthreet, Armourdale (wanted hy brother at 
Stella, Nebraska). 

J. C. Murry, 470 Shawnee avenue. 

Nellie Smith, flats near Northwestern depot. 

M. and Mrs. Herbert Dexter. 

--THE FLOOD AT TOPEKA. 

The fiood struck Topeka with remarkable violence. It had spent much of 
its foree there before it reached Kansas City. 

The mighty issouri river does not touch Topeka, but the Kaw was enough 
to terrorize the beautiful Kansas capital City, and the latter part of the week 
ending May 31, brought the worst to Topeka. 

Fire added to the awful situation and on Saturday afternoon, May 31, 
a conflagration raged in North Topeka. 

A list of those who lost their lives in the Topeka flood follows: 

Edward Grafstrom, engineer of the Santa Fe. 

J. W. Houser, employed at Wolff’s packing house; fell from Santa Fe 
bridge. 

Forest Kutz, teacher. 
Miss Louise Seahaven, employed at woolen mills, body recovered. 
Henry Jordan, negro. 

Mrs. Alice Bishop, Oakland, died at Christ hospital. 

John L. Adams, 

Mrs. Kirrie Buford, negro. 

Ward Arnold, soldier, of Oakland. 

Raymond, the 5-year-old son of fireman G. Garrett. 

Five-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George M. Story, 

Mrs. Phillips, negro. 

James Phillips, negro. 

Simon Tavlor, negro. 

—-—- Phillips, son of above, body recovered. 

John Jones, negro. 

Mrs. Sallie Halyard, negro. 

Mrs. Kennedy, negro. 

Mrs. Tilda Watson, negro. 
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Mrs. Minnie King, negro. 

Minnie Puryear, negro. ~ 
Mrs. Nellie Wilson, negro, 60 years old. 

George MeDonald, negro. 

Mrs. Naney Shonkwlier, 1513 North Harrison. 

George Shonkwlier, 1513 North Harrison. 

Mrs. Jessie Stout and four children, 15138 North Harrison. 
H. Edwards, negro. 

Nellie M. Reynolds, negro. 

Mrs, Dora Reynolds, negro, 
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Union Depot Just Before the Flood. 


HOW KANSAS CITY, KANSAS, SUFFERED. 


THE TRAGIC STORY OF FLOOD TIDE WHICH LEFT BAL THE CITY 11OMELESS. 


So far the story in this book bas related only to the ravages of the water 
on the Iuast bank of the Kaw, and the effects that followed in the larger city. 
But Kansas City, Kansas, being sinaller and dependent on her larger sister, fell 
a helpless vietim to all and more than the Missouri namesake ever knew, 

It was estimated at the time of the highest water that at least 23,000 people 
living in Kansas City, Kansas, were rendered homeless by the flood, or in other 
words, almost half the population of the city. The same discomforts in the lack 
of lights, water and street car facilities which caused so much irritating incon- 
venience and positive danger on the Missouri side of the line attended the advent. 
of the high tide in the Kansas town. 

As a matter of fact. the absence of communication with Kansas City, Mo., 
was not the least of the evil that resulted from the flood. Seventeen bridges 
spanned the Kaw at various points contiguous to Kansas City, Kansas, and all 
were helpful in communication of various kinds with either the larger city on 
the Missouri side or with Argentine. When the high water came, it plowed a 
wide deep channel between the Kansas town and all her neighbors, leaving 
her isolated on her own neck of ground. 

With half the population of the town to be eared for by those who escaped 
the fury of the water, cut off from food supplies and deprived of the means 
through the loss of the bridges of getting edibles from the East or South, the 
condition of the Kansas metropolis was truly pitiable. But one bridge, the 
Missouri Pacific, siood the onslaught of the waters and the approaches of that 
one were buried in a swirling and deep current of water for several days fol- 
iowing Sunday. Under these circumstances, Leavenworth, which was 25 miles 
away, was contained street car communication throughout the flood and on that 
line tons of food stuffs were brought in. Telephone and telegraph communication 
between the two Kansas Citys was completely eut off with the falling of the 
bridge which carried the wires. Telegraphic communication with Topeka, which 
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was vitally necessary owing to the fact that the latter city is the capital of the 
state, was also cul off beeuuse the high water there was ravaving the eapital 
in much the same manuer it was Kansas City, Kansas. 

The Kaw swept in a wild and mad eurrent five miles across between the 
two cities. ‘The river flows direetly Bast as it approuches Argentine and pasi 
that town, iuruing abruptly to the North as it tlows past Armourdale, as the 
Southern section of Kansas City, Kansas, ig known. In this eurve the strength 
of the cnrrent was tested in all its terrifying might. As the waters rose and 
spread over the West bottoms in Missouri, much of its feree was spent, hut as 
it continued higher and higher and lapped the feet of the high bluff to the East, 
the water was impeded and the eurrent swept with fierce force along the Western 
bank, hugging it elosely and earrying before its fierce unpaet all that stod in 
its way. Like a whirlwind it swept past the town, its ravening maw licking up 
houses and immense building and carrying them on its ruffled breast like ehips, 
The waters roared like a sea and met the swift-passing waters of the Missoun 
with lashings of foam and waves like a flowing tide. 

As the work of destrnetion up the river became intensified and hugh masses 
of debris massed against the bridges a magnificent, even if horrifying spectacle, 
was presented from the Kansas side, which was totally lacking from the Missouri 
bank. There an unbroken front of water for about two miles spread between 
the nearest point of vantage and the immediate approaches of the bridges, while 
the view was obscured by numerous high buildings in the West bottoms. Un the 
ixansas side, however, :all that would have prevented a clear view of the spe 
tacle had gone down into the mad waters. Inch by ineh the water rose te ie 
jevel of the bridge floors and as the open spaces between the water and the floors 
decreased the mass of debris lodged against ihe bridges and held there as in a 
vice by the millrace-like current increased. Under the pressure a bridge would 
collapse and fall with a roar and mighty splash into the raging seas. The ac- 
cumulated debris would shoot out on the breast of the mighty wave whieh was 
formed by the break in the improvised dam Jike an arrow from the how. Hugh, 
houses would collapse like toy balloons or be erushed like mere egg shells and 
over it all the angry waters hummed their loudest and.sped madly on. 

By day and by night these seenes of horror and destruction continued. As 
the water rose communication was cut off from the electric light power plant 
and night shrouded the desolate city in its sable garments attended by such 
scenes as the town had never iazown. Far into the night people stood on the banks 
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by hundreds and listened to the angry roar of the raging torrent and felt rather 
than saw its hungry jaws open and close on some morsel it had picked up in its 
fierce revel and pitch and toss if to and fro as it journeyed along. At intervals 
loud noises broke on the air and told that bridge after bridge was sueeumbing 
to the fury of the water and were falling victims {o the elements. 

As the night advanced stories of qwost horrible import floated through hte 
town. ‘Tales of drowned men and women by the score, of entire families swept 
out in the raging tide, of people marooned in houses that threatened to go down 
with their occupants at any minute, of houses with many occupants floating 
down the speeding current and helpless in its pitiless grip, all these intensified 
by vivid and most malicious imaginations get the Strongest nerves on edge. 
Refugees from the river thronged in the streets and into their willing ears these 
stories poured. Scores of families were separated by the hurry necessary iu 
leaving their homes before the quick-rising water and each feared for other’s 
safety. Distraught by the fear that some one of the many told of was a member 
of their own family numbers yan through the streets looking here and there 
for the absent ones and hoping and praying they would meet them. The situa- 
tion was serious enough to warrant credence in almost any talk, impossible as 
it would sound under normal conditions, and more suffering and pain was 
eansed by the stories circulated by the unthinking than by all the ravages of 
the flood, fatal as they were, 

Many attempts were made to establish communication between the two 
Kansas Citys during Monday. but without suecess except in a few cases, and then 
only by light eraft manned by some expert oarsman. The few steamers used in 
construction work and in towing said barges on the Missouri and Kansas rivers 
were unable to breast the stiff current which eame in roaring waves at Kaws- 
wouth. On this side of the river were scores of families which. had some 
member visiting in Kansas City. Kansas. on Sunday who were eut off by the 
stoppage of the “‘L’’ road during Sunday afternoon from returning to their 
homes on this side. The same condition prevaled across the line in regard to 
those who had heen visiting on this side. For days the passage of the Kaw was 
impossible to persons in private life on account of all the eraft which plied both 
rivers being used to carry supplies and heing engaged in rescue work. With 
the mails disarranged, telegraph and telephone communieation paralyzed, and 
no way open to convey news of their whereabouts much agony was experienced 
by the separated ones until their return home. 
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On North Mulberry Street. 


THE FORCE OF THE CURRENT. 


If one undertook to make a list of all the things that floated away with the 
fiood the list of artieles would impose a week’s task. he list would inelude 
everything floatable from a tooth bruch to a freight ear; every household 
article from elothespins to pianos. Groceries, dry goods, hats, shoes; one and 
all went sailing by in a never-ending procession. ‘Then there were houses, 
sume with roofs intact, some without, others collapsed to masses of wreckage ; 
burns, sheds, steamboats, sand barges, pump boats, tanks, feed troughs, fences, 
chicken coops, chairs; anything and everything, and it all make a kaleidoscopic 
view, every phase of which speed ruin and desolution. 

Perhaps the iost destructive piece of wreckage that floated down the 
river that Sunday afternoon was an oil tank which left its place in Armourdale. 
The tank had lodged in a mass of wreckage which had vathered behind the 
Kelt Line bridge, just south of the Metropoliian Street Railway Company’s 
power house. When this bridge, or trestle rather, gave way, the wreckage 
floated out in midstream, striking the already weakened “‘L’’ yoad bridge 
with a erash and a roar, sweeping it out of its path like a bricye of lathes. Next 
the iain strueture of the Belt Line bridge gave way. ‘The bridge was loaded 
with freight cars, the immense weight of which seemingly offered no impediment 
to the fierce onrush of water and debris. Below the Belt Line bridge was 
ihe James street bridge, the floor of whieh was still several feet above the 
raging water. In the wreckage which had acenmulated against the Belt Line 
bridge and which was freed when that structure gave way to the weight behind 
it, was the steamboat M. Bauer and the Armour pump boat, which had been 
anchored north of the ‘‘L’’ yoad bridge. These two bouts floated in the yan 
vi the wreckage. When the mass neared the James street bridge, the spectators 
thonght it would be the next bridge to go. The M. Bauer was the first to 
strike the bridge and was crushed like an eggshell, and its pieces strewed the 
top of the heaving water. Then the pump boat struck the bridge and was 
hurled back, smashed to bits. The bridge was still strong. By this time the 
Metropolitan Streei Railway and the waterworks bridges, both washed for 
hours by the stiff current, had been swept out by the wreckage. 

The destruction of these bridges left the James street bridge the only oue,. 
-exeept the Missouri Paeifie. on’ the river, several others ahove the stream hay- 
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sly succumbed to the fury of the water, ‘Then along came the oil tank. ‘I'he 
spectators began to realize for the first time what the destruction of the James 
sreet bridge meant. With it would go all communication with the big Mis- 
souri city across the Kaw for days. Practically ail the telegraph wires were 
town; with this bridge would go the telephone wires. That meant isolation jor 
a long time. Meanwhile the oi! tank, receiving fresh impetus in the erush of 
the bridge which had restrained it, floated along in its might. 

Thousands of spectators lined the river’s bank and every heart beat heavy 
with gloomy foreboding as the people watched the oil tank, triumphant in its 
power of destruction, sail majestically against. another enemy tv its progress 
uown stream, The tank struck the bridge with a resounding crash. The 
bridge stood the frightful impact with only a slight tremor. "he tank bobbed 
back, toppling over on its side, and carried on the crest of a wave it was 
hurled back to the charge again with renewed weight and power. With a rip- 
ping sound, shivering like some giganti¢ primeval best in the throes of death, 
the bridge toppled over and sank with a great splash into the bed of the river 
and was buried: beneath tons and tons of foam-crested, swirling water, 


SOME ODD “FLOATERS.” 


An unusual bit of wreckage was a section of a steel viadnet which had at 
one time spanned the river at Armourdale. The heavy bridge work was held 
up by massive wooden girders and it floated on the breast of the water like a 
feather, finally stranding eight miles down the river in the East bottoms. 
Dozens of freight ears and tanks from-.oil cars went down the stream, followed 
by sections of the track upon which they had stood. Half a dozen farm wagons 
floated by in the course of an hour, and from the number of piles and individual 
sticks of Inmber that went down, it was easy to judge that many yards were 
being denuded of their’ contents. 

On many articles of houschold furniture that floated by in the procession 
were perched domestic animals and fowls. Chickens and ducks by the score 
were carried along. Several fat porkers were taking an enforced bath and 
niade strenuous efforts to breast the waves in. trying to reach some haven of 
safety along. the shore, but ‘the’ cruel current invariably nullified their efforts 
and carried them back into the center of the stream and back into the maws of 
death. There were thousands of barrels of every kind, ranging in size from 
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the smaller-sized beer and whisky barrels to big wine tuns, capable of storing 
away in their capacious depths several hundred gallons. In this class, too, 
were many farmer's tanks, unusually used as reservoirs around windmills. One 
passenger car, a Sante Fe coach, which sailed from that company’s yards in 
Argentine, floated down during the day and stranded on a bar ten miles from 
its starting point. 

Of chests and trunks there were scores, many of them, doubtlessly filled 
with valuables. Fencing enough to reach around the entire state of Kansas 
went by in sections from a foot to fifty feet long. 

A great multitude of dog kennels were seen and in many cases their oc- 
cupants, sitting gravely on their tops, looked with large and troubled eyes upon 
the mad carnage being wrought around them, or with open jaws howling most 
dolorously their soul-piercing fear. Their owners had neglected to untie them 
:n the rush evidently necessary in siving their own lives and left their pets’ 
and watch dogs to float down the muddy stream, helpless victims of the cap- 
rices of circumstances. The small boys so much in evidence in all crowds of 
the kind that gather to witness nature unchained ran along the bank, vainly en- ; 
deavoring to keep pace with the dogs in their mad ride and howling back sym- 
pathy to the poor wretches chained to their houses with more sincerity than 
a similar plight where an entire family was concerned would meet with. 

Cats. which dread water above all things and which seem to have jntuitive 
forewarning of danger, were seen but seldom and then only in eases where 
entire houses were carried away. In Sueh eases they walked nteasily along the 
tops of the houses at the points farthest removed from the muddy stream, step- 
ping gingerly here and there as the houses bowed up and down grotesquely, 
or making wild springs for high points when the houses eareened in meeting 
eddies. 


FACING THE SITUATION: 


With Monday, however, the real situation, lost sight of in the glamor of 
ihe mighty spectacle at their doors during Sunday, became a matter of sober 
and earnest thought. With half the population reduced to the condition of 
public charges, or dependent on friends and relatives for a new start in the 
world, with their places of employment surrounded by furious floods of water 
and rendered inoperative because of this condition, the remaining half who- 
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escaped the danger and devastation looked with clearer and pitying eyes on 
those who had suffered so much. 

Measurers for relief were soon taken. For two days Kansas City, Kan., 
eared for all who asked for aid alone. The thousands who were left destitute 
reduced the supplies hastily contributed by the charitably inclined at an alarm- 
ing rate. Money, clothing and food stuifs were badly needed. Communication 
by boat was possible by Tuesday night. At that time the local committees 
in the Kansas town had raised $6,000 for a relief fund. The work was under the 
direct charge of Mayor W. H. Craddock, who worked indefatigably on the 
self iniposed task. 

J. Logan Jones, of the dry goods firm of Jones Bros., was appointed in 
Kansas City, Mo., with Clarence S. Palmer, as a committee to visit Kansas 
City, Kas., and ascertain the needs of the relief comunittee in the latter town. 
They arrived in Kansas City, Kas., via the steamer Columbia, Wednesday morn- 
ing. At this time the Kansas City. Kas., relief committee was caring for 
3,000 people, while 15,000 were being provided with the necessities of life by 
friends. Mayor Craddock, at the suggestion of the Missouri conlnittee, ap- 
pointed a committee of four, consisting of J. S.. Silvey, chairman; Evan Browne, 
J. E. Porter and A. L. Berger. to confer with Mr. Jones and explain the needs 
ot Kansas City, Kas. 

For three nights the city had been in total darkness. Wednesday night 
gas was provided for several hours and after that but little inconvenience 
was experienced from lack of light. Every man and woman in the city that 
could possibly spare the time were engaged in the work of relief. The refugees 
from the flood were being eared for indiscriminately uring the first two days 
_ of the flood, but after that time Mayor Craddock, after consulting with many 
citizens, made an effort to systematize the charity being dispensed so freely. 
The following committees were named: 


Executive Committee—Mayor W. H. Craddock, chairman; J. Carlisle, 
secretary; L. W. Keplinger, V. J. Lane, Charles W. Sheldon, K. P. Snyder. 


Cash Subseriptions—Ben Schnieries HM. McGrew, O. B. Trower, W. J. 
Kelly, Jr. i 


Shelter—W. A. Snook, J. §. Silvey, E. A. Hovey, C. R. Boyd. 
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The West Bottoms, Looking from the L Road Between Mulberry 


and Janes Street. 
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Across the West Bottoms Sunday Afternoon When the Fires were Burning. 
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Looking North on Santa Fe 
Street. 
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Missouri Pacifie Railroad West of 
the Kaw. 
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Section of West Bottoms. 





